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Better Way 


to Gardez 




















Don’t do garden work the 
slow back-breaking way. You 
can grow a far better 
garden, easier and with 
much less time and work. 


BARKER 
WEEDER, MULCHER AND GULTIVATOR 


THREE MACHINES IN ONE 
Simply push the BARKER along the 
rows (like a lawn mower). Light 
blades revolving against a stationary 
underground knife destroy the weeds 
and in same operation break up the 
surface crust into a level, porous, 
moisture-retaining mulch. Aerates soil, 
Intensive cultivation. ‘‘Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.’’ Has leaf guards, 
also shovels for deeper cultivation. A 
boy can run it—do more and better 
work than 10 men with hoes. 


Write Us Today 
for FREE Booklet. 


Let us tell you about this machine and how 


to raise bigger, better gardens—make gar 
dening a pleasure. A valuable book, illus 
trated Gives prices, ete. A card brings 
it Write us today. Use coupon below 

° 
Box 23. DAVID CITY, NEB. 


Barker Mfg. Co., 


Box 23, David City, Neb 


Gentlemen: Send me postpaid your free 
and Factory-to-User offer. 
DD. 5 cas os 060eeebancabees des 
WOW 60600006 5646066046650 0 066.08 6K 
BGs cer cent eee eneenees RFD or Box.. 


booklet 











New York State Beekeepers! 


Write us for quotations on your next sea- 


son’s requirements for 


ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


We still have 
pails, 


cans 


a good supply of friction-top 
jars, and five-gallon square 
and can ship promptly. Prices are as 
follows: 


glass 


60 2%-lb. cans, $2.70; 5-lb. pails, 50, 
$3.65: 100 $7.15: 200 $14.00. 10-lb 
pails, 50, $5.50; 100, $10.50. 60-lb. cans, 
two in box, $1.20 per box; 50 boxes, $57; 
100 boxes, $110. 16-0z. round jars, 2 doz. 
en to case, $1.35. 32-0z. round jars, 1 doz. 
to case, $1.00. All f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 
To insure prompt service send all orders 


for goods listed in Root’s Catalogs to 
Syracuse. 
Root 2%-lb. lithographed pails, 50-500 

per 100, $6.25; 500 up per 100...$5.95 
Root 5-Ib. lithographed pails, 50-500 

per 100, $10.75; 500 up, per 100..10.25 
F. O. B. factory West Virginia. Your name 
and address stenciled free on lots of 100 


or more, 


A. |. Root Go. of Syracuse, N. Y, 


1631 W. Genesee St. 
Serves You Best 
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Honey Markets 

Editorials 

Sectionless Comb Honey o. Root 
Humidity in the Beehive 5. F. Phillips 
Should Women Keep Bees?.................0008 Josephine Morse 
Learning and Unlearning Leslie Burr 
a ST 8 fre rere M. J. Deyell 
A Portable Windbreak W. P. Danielson 
Co-operative Marketing Hy W. Sanders 
Wyoming Apiary Flooded *. G. H. Buffum 
i eet ke ee J. O. Hallman 
ee POCONO WHO IIs os 65s oc cceiesdivesassves F. Seovbo 
The Mysterious Wax Ship Kdwards Thorne 
Saving the Bees in California J. D. Bixby, Sr. 
as 5. oid 558 ees eR ae a nek ee J. E. Crane 
From North, East, West and South 

Heads of Grain from Different Fields. ............cccccccccces 
Amsaries of SB. Ti. CAMpUGM, ASMOGR. . .. oc csicccecncseceseseve 
Just News 

Gleaned by Asking 

Bees, Men and Things 

A. I. Root’s Story of His Own Life 


maey 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—One year, $1.00 (Low paid-in-advance subscription 
rates withdrawn.) Single copy, 10 cents. Canadian subscription, 15¢ additional per 
year, and foreign subscriptions, 25c additional. DISCONTINUANCE.—Subscriptions 
stopped on expiration. No subscriber will be run into debt by us for this journal. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Give your old address as well as the new and write the name 
to which the journal has heretofore been addressed. REMITTANCE.—-Should be sent 
by postoffice money order, bank draft, express money order, or check. CONTRIBUTIONS 
to Gleanings columns solicited; stamps should be enclosed to insure return to author of 
manuscript if not printed. ADVERTISING RATES.—Advertising rates and conditions 
will be sent on request. Results from advertising in this journal are remarkably satis- 
factorv. ADVERTISERS’ LIABILITY.—tThe publishers use utmost diligence to estab- 
lish in advance the reliability of every advertiser using space in this journal. 
Entered as second class mail matter at the Postoffice at Medina, Ohio. Published monthly. 
Space ocevpied by reading matter in this issue, 78.4 per cent; advertising, 21.6 per cent. 


nae 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Publishers, Medina, Ohio 


Editorial Staff 


Geo. S. Demuth and E. R. Root H. H. Root H. G. Rowe 
Editors Assistant Editor M’n’g Editor 
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Money Saved 
q Time Saved 











Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S service. 


Send us a list of your wants and we will quote you 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WE MANUFACTURE | 


Shipping Gases’ | pre suppl Es 


Honey Shipping Cases — Suitable 











for display also! Made of clear Are 
white basswood, glass and corru- THAT SATISFY 
gated paper included. Made to 
24-lb. 17% all complete in flat, , en 
$30.00 per 100. SPECIAL PRICES ON NO. 2 
SECTIONS. 


12-lb. 17%, all complete in flat, 


$17.00 per 100. 1%4x44%x1% plain, 
$7.00 per 1000 


14, x44, x1% two-beeway, 
$9.50 per 1000 


Orders forwarded immediately on 
receipt. We have a newly manufac- 
tured stock of all sizes on hand. 
We also have five and ten pound 
friction-top pails. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG AND 
PRICES! 


CHARLES MONDENG wee to 

ee teen ine aa A. H. RUSGH & SON CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. 
ll OOS 


—— 





We also have a supply of 10 





frame shallow extracting and 
section supers 15% in. wide, 
which we are elosing out at 
greatly reduced prices. Let us 
quote you prices before plae 
ing your order. 
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A Superior A Superior 


2. SD upp ies itu 


The Diamond Match Company has agreed to let us have two carloads 
of bee supplies which we offer until sold at the following spec ial 


price Ss. These supplies will be quickly sold and we recommend that 





our friends order as early as possible. 


10-frame Standard Hives, metal cover, inner cover, 


| 

frames complete, per crate of 5................. $13.00 

10-fr. Standard Hive Bodies with frames, per crate of 5 5.75 | 
Jumbo Hive Bodies with frames, per crate of 5...... 6.50 | 


10-frame Shallow Extracting Supers, per crate of 5... 4.00 





| 10-frame No. 1 Comb Supers, per crate of 5.......... 4.00 | 
| 10-frame No. 3 Comb Supers, per crate of 5.......... 6.00 | 
Standard Hoffman Frames, per 100................. 5.00 | 
41/,x41/,x17/ A Grade Sections, per 500.............. 6.00 | 
41/,x41/,x17% B Grade Sections, per 500.............. 5.00 | 
| 4x5x134¢ A Grade Sections, per 500................. 5.50 | 

| Medium Brood Foundation, per pound.............. .50 

| Thin Super Foundation, per pound................. .60 











_ Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 
| Woodhaven, “New York 
— 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORTS. 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of November). 

CALIFORNIA POINTS Southern Califor- 
nia.—Only light local rains have yet fallen, 
and considerable will be needed if spring hon- 
ey crop is not to be light. Practically all the 
small yield is out of the producers’ hands. Due 
to large many beekeepers are endeav- 
oring to sell out, but are finding few buyers. 
Market steady, but little honey being sold. 
Sales of light amber alfalfa from Imperial Val- 
ley reported at 844-9c per lb. on carlot basis 
and of 60-lb. cans extra-light amber orange at 
12%c per Ib. Most honey is being sold at 
retail A little wax is moving at 20c per Ib 
for average-quality wax. Northern California.— 


losses, 


Weather has been favorable for late nectar 
flow, and most colonies are going into winter 
quarters with ample stores to carry them 
through until spring. About half the honey 


of the spotted crop has been disposed of; the 
greater part of the remainder is in warehouses 
Most large lots of white thistle have sold at 
10's-10%e per Ib. in 60-lb. cans, and around 
Isc per Ib. in small pails. Country-run wax 
has brought 21-23e per Ib. cash or 24¢ per 


Ib. im trade 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Most small lots 
are said to be sold up; but many larger pro 


ducers are holding their 
prices Already prices are higher than last 
year’s One car light amber alfalfa reported 
sold at 10e per Ib., ton lots at the same figure 
ind single 60-lb. cans white extracted at 12 %e. 
Few cases of white comb sold around $5.00 per 
case, but well 
up 
INTERMOUNTAIN 


crops for higher 


comb honey is getting cleaned 


some sections report 


weather so cool and cloudy that bees have 
been held back from excessive flights. Colo 
rado and Utah beekeepers, however, report 
bees have been able to fly nearly every day 
Colonies generally strong for wintering De 


mand good, and even brisker than reported two 
weeks ago Both local and outside trade re 
ported good. Demand especially good for comb 
and the market is strengthening as supply is 
cleaning up. Honey is rapidly getting out of 
producers’ hands. Some sales being made ,for 
future delivery, indicating that the buyers are 
anticipating higher prices. A large number of 
extracted white weet clover and alfalfa 
sold at 8e, 8%, 9e, 9%4%e, 9%e and 10e per Ib 
Most carlot apparently made at 8%-9e. 
Ton lots of white extracted have sold at 8 '4-1l2e 
mostly 


ears 


sales 


around 10¢ per Ib., single 60-lb. cans 
9'%-13'4e¢, mostly 12-12%e per Ib and small 
pails 12-1L5e with some wholesale lots re 


ported low as 10c per Ib. Carlots and large 
lots of fancy and No. 1 white comb reported 
sold at $4.75-5.00 per case, No. 2 and choice 
at $4.00-4.65, mostly around $4.50, off grades 

; Seeswax quoted at 24c¢ per Ib 





> per case 


TEXAS 


POINTS Since the fall rains com 
menced, bees have built up a good deal, and 
have thus consumed winter stores heavily 


Cold, rainy weather during the past two weeks 
has kept bees from working much on the fine 
fall aster bloom, but some honey has been se 
cured No frost yet. but grasshoppers have 
destroyed many fall flowers Crop outlook for 
next vear unusually good Price and demand 
better than last year, and honey 
supplies are fast being cleaned up. Many bee 
keepers are already sold out. One ecarlot of ex 
tracted light amber honey has sold at 8e per 
Ib., ton lots at mostly 8-1le. and 60-Ib 
9-12%e¢. with 


are much 


cans at 
small pails 12-i6e per Ib. Bulk 
comb, light amber color. has moved at 16-17¢ 
per Tb. in 5 and 10 Ib. pails 
PLAINS AREA.—Owing to 
bees are flying nearly every day Honey plants 
in good condition for next year Demand re 
ported good. One carlot water white extracted 
in 60-Ib. eans sold at 10¢ per Ib.. carlot light 
amber at 9c, and carlot white in 5-lb. pails at 
15e per lb 
EAST CENTRAL 


mild weather 


AND NORTH CENTRAIT 


| 
| 
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STATES.—tThe rainy fall has been very fa 
vorable for clover and other honey-producing 
plants, and prospects for next season are good 
Outdoor-wintered hives are practically ail 
packed. Demand good, but the market shows a 


lack of stability and a wide range of prices, 
especially for small pails. Comb honey nearly 


exhausted. Carlots white clover 
10%c per lb., light amber 8-10c; 
clover 9%-l2c, amber 9c; 60-lb. cans white 
13-15c, amber 10c, small pails 15-22¢ per Ib.; 
wholesale low as 1l2e per lb. Small lots Ne. 1 
white comb $4.50-5.00 per case, some low as 
$3.50. Producers receiving 
29ec per lb. for beeswax 
NORTHEASTERN STATES.—Bees 
packed for winter. Recent mild weather has 
permitted flying nearly every day. Quality of 
stores excellent. Some hives needed more feed 
ing than had anticipated. Recent rains 
have very materially improved the condition 
of honey plants for next year. Buckwheat is in 
good demand, but white extracted honey is not 
generally moving quite so well, although some 


sold at 9 
ton lots white 


20-25¢c, some 28- 


mostly 


been 


beekeepers are already sold out. Comb sales 
heavy, seriously depleting available supply. 
White clover and basswood extracted have 


sold at 9-1l2e per lb. in ton lots; 
12-15¢e per Ib. in 60-lb. cans; 
kegs and cans, quoted at 
per Ib., in ton lots; at 


10-15¢e, mostly 
buckwheat, in 
8-l12c, mostly 8-9e 
10-13¢ in 60-lb. cans; 





small pails, all flavors, 15-20c per Ib., or 12 
l3e per lb. wholesale. Carlots of No. 1 white 
comb have sold at $4.50-4.75, and mixed No 
1 and buckwheat at $4.00 per case; smaller 


lots quoted from $4.00-5.50 per case for clo- 
ver and $3.25 to $4.80 for buckwheat. 
H. C. TAYLOR 
Chief of Bureau of Markets 
From Producers’ Association. 
The honey crop in Texas has been shorter 


than any year since 1917. It is doubtful if 


more than 20 per cent of a crop has been 
made, taking the state as a whole. The only 
district producing a normal crop was the Rio 


Grande Valley territory. About 75 per cent 
of a crop was made in the cotton belt. Large 
areas of the state made no surplus honey at 
all Mesquite huajilla, cactus and_= similar 
sources were an absolute failure. The same s 
true of horsemint and partially of alfalfa 
Stock is absolutely cleaned up. There is not 
1 carload of Texas honey in Texas that could 
be shipped from any shipping point. Demand 
for honey is strong, and buyers are eager for 
any that is being offered. Honey is selling at 
16c per pound wholesale basis, and 20¢ to 25c 
per pound retail. The above refers to white 


honey. Light ambers and amber run from 8c 
to 12c wholesale 
Texas Honey Producers’ Ass’n., 
San Antonio, Tex E. G. LeStourgeon, Mer. 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report 

During the past 30 days we have bought 
two carloads of extracted clover at 8lee for 
water white and 8e for white. About 400 cases 
of extracted white clover honey were pur- 
chased in small lots at an average price of 
9%ec per pound and approximately 13,000 Ibs 
of light amber and amber of various flavors 
including buckwheat were bought at prices 
ranging from 6%c¢ to 8e per pound. All prices 
mentioned above were f. o. b. shipping point 
No comb honey has purchased since our 
last report 


been 


Special Foreign Quotation 
LIVERPOOL We have to record a busy 
month in October, the sales of Chilian alone 
having been 1575 barrels. On the other hand 
only 277 barrels have arrived, so that this 
state of affairs coupled with the approach of 
winter should make the prospects for honey 
somewhat brighter We quote in American 
currency 10%-lle per Ib. There is no change 
in value of heeswax since the last report we 
made in October about 29¢ per Ib. 
Liverpool, Eng., Nov. 7 Taylor & Co 
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The Opinions of Honey Producers. the 5-lb. pail? (b) Comb honey per see 
Early in November we sent to actual honey tion ¢ 
producers the following questions: >. How is honey now moving on the market 
1. What per cent of the honey produced in in your region! Give answer in one word 
your locality has now left the hands of the as slow, fair or rapid. 
producers ? 6. How does the number of colonies in your 
2. What prices are producers being offered for locality at present compare with the aver 
the new crop at their stations in large lots age number during the past five years? Give 
(carload or entire crop)? (a) Extracted answer in per cent. , 
3 oe ogg tie main ey sold to grocer in 1. What y the condition of the colonies o this 
, 2 by : 5 ad time as compared with normal? Give answer 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb in per cent 
pails or other retail packages in terms of : ; . 
5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 8. What is your estimate of the condition of 
1, per case? . the honey plants for next season as com 
4. What is the retail price to consumers in pared with normal! Give answer in per cent 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. The answers, as returned by our bee and 
pails or other retail packages in terms of honey reporters, are as follows 
Pet. In large lots. In small lots. Retail prices. Move No. Col. Plant 
State Reported by: Sold Ext. Comb Ext Comb. Ext. Comb. ment Col. Cond. Cond 
Ala W. Db. Achord... ote ; . ; -100.. ee 50 
Ark. J. Johnson ve WR - - $1.10. .$7.20. .$1.35.. Fair 75.. 50..100 
Ark. J. V. Ormond... a <a Fair 100..100..100 
B.C. W. J. Sheppard 30 20.. 1.25. 1.50.. . Fair 150..100..100 
Cal. L. L. Andrews 10% 75. _ 7 . Fair RO 75 50 
Cal. M. A. Saylor.. 75 10.. y - 3.60... 80 25..Fair .100..100 100 
Cal. M. C. Richter 90 1.50 .-Rapid..110..140..100 
Cal. G. Larinan 80 _)> es .-Rapid.. os ol 
Col. J. Green... 40 .09.. 4.50. 70 3S. . 35 Fair .100..100..100 
Col B. W. Hopper 5 10.. 4.50. 75 4.50.. 85 ..-Good .100..100 100 
Conn. A. Latham _« 1.00 6.50 1.25 35. .Pair .200..100..100 
Conn. A. W. Yates.... 20 ° 5.50 1.00 7.00... 1.50 .40..Slow .100..100 85 
Fla. ( C. Cook. 60 OF «0 45 95 Fair .120..100..100 
Fla H. Hewitt ooe OO Gs-« .75 1.00 -Rapid..125.. 90..100 
Gia J. d. Wilder.... 95 ‘ Fair -115..100..100 
Ida. J. E Miller.... 75. 09.. 4.50 . .65 27..Good -100 90 100 
Ill A. C Saxter... 15 .80.. 6.00 1.25 35..Slow .100 90. .100 
Lil. Cc F. Sender... 75 5.50 30. .Slow 100.. 90 75 
Ill. A. L. Kildow.. 5 1.00 Bes .100..100 60 
Ind T. C. Johnson. ..100 90 ».00 1.10 5..Fair -100.. 90..100 
Ind Ik Ss Miller.... .80 ».75 1.00 -Fair .. 85..100..100 
Ind J. Smith 1.05 1.25 -Rapid..100.. 75..150 
Ta. EK. G. Brown 60 10 80.. 5.00 1.25 -Rapid..100..110..125 
la F. Coverdal 95 4.50 -Rapid..125.. 85..100 
Ta. W. S. Pangburn.. 25. 75 1.75 .80 Fair -100.. 87 100 
Kan J. A. Nininger... 15 80 6.00 1.00 30..Rapid..100..100.,.100 
Ky P. C. Ward.. 10 ‘ .. Fair .100 90. .100 
Me 0. B. Griffin 27 1.00 6.85 1. 35..Fair .100 100 90 
Md S. G. Crocker, Jr $.85 1.00 5.85 Ba . Fair 95 90 100 
Mass B. N. Gates 25. oe Fair 95 90..100 
Mich L. S. Griggs 75 10.. 4.80 “4B 6.25 1.00 30..Fair 120 100 100 
Mich F. Markham 25 10 80. 5.50 1.25 30..Slow 90 100 25 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck... Slow 100 100 100 
N.J E. G. Carr.. 60 1.25 35..Fair 100. .100 60 
ie Es F. W. Lesser.... 80 11.. 4.80 70. 5.10 1.00 30 Rapid 125 100 90 
is. ee N. L. Stevens 75 10% 80 : 90 25..Fair 90. .100 95 
N.Y G. B. Howe . 12 4.75 75 5.50.. 1.00 30..Good 100 75 
N. ¥ R 3. Willson.. »0 10% 4.75. 75. 1.80 1.00 30. . Fair 90 85 100 
N.C C. S. Baumgarner.100 ‘ 1.00. eo» 1.25 30..Fair .100..100..100 
N.C W. J. Martin. 75 10 4.25 1.00 6.00... 1.50 35..Fair -150.. 95..100 
N.C. C. L. Sams 80 6. 1.00 4.80.. 1.25 30..Fair 105..100..100 
Ohio %. D. Hiatt.. 33 1.00 6.00.. 1.35. 35 Slow 110 90..100 
Ohio F. Leininger.... 95 11 1.00.. “s -Rapid.. 90 90.. 8 
Ohio J. F. Moore..... 70 85 4.80.. 1.10 30..Fair 100..100.. 90 
Okla J. Heueisen 80 1.25.. 6.00.. 1.50 .35..Fair 80 70..100 
Okla C. F. Stiles 85 5.85 1.15 31..Slow 90 80.. 75 
Ore E. J. Ladd.... . 5.50.. 90. .32..Good 75..100..100 
Ore H. A. Seullen 50 1.10 30..Rapid. .100..110..100 
Pa D. ¢ Gillham... 20.. 1.20 8.40 1.50 7..Faw . 90 95 
Pa H. Beaver 80.. . 70 3.50 .85 20..Rapid 65..100 80 
Pa Cc. N. Green 50.. .12 6.00 70 6.00 90 30..Fair .100 95 90 
S.D. L. A. Syverud.. 50 4.25 90 28..Fair 100. .100..110 
Fenn. J. M. Buchanan. 95.. 1.25 .35..Slow 100 90..100 
lex. T. A. Bowden. 85.. 85 1.15 Fair 90 100..100 
lex H. B. Parks....100 : 1.50.. .50.. 75..100..110 
Tex. J. N. Mayes....100.. .11 .62 os 75. Rapid. .100 95 50 
Utah M. A. Gill.... 90.. .08 3.75 1.00... 60 20..Fair ..120 110 25 
Utah. N. FE. Miller... 5.. 08% » Os; os . Rapid 85..105 
Va T. ¢ Asher.. 80.. .15 6.00.. 1.10.. 6.00 1.25 35..Fair 90. .100 95 
Vt J EK. Crane... 30 ; 5.00.. 1.00 6.50.. 1.25 35..Slow 110 100 100 
Wash. W. I ea 0 11. 8.50. 80.. 5.75.. 1.00 s0.. Fair 100 100 95 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton. 20.. .11. : 90 . Fair 100 100. .100 
W.Va. T. K. Massie 100... - ° BS 37..Fair 80 87 95 
Wis H. F. Wilson 11% 5.00.. 6.25 1.07 34. .Fair 90 100 100 
Wi J. M. Romberger 50 O8% 4.00... 0) 4.25 75 22. . Slow » ve 80 90 
Wis FE. Hassinger, Jr. 50 11 1.00 i 1.00 . Fair 105 100 90 
Wyo A. D frown... OR 65 a0 os Fair *o0..100..100 
Wyo. C. H. Ranney... 75 .09.. eT... . Fair 125..100..100 
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A Merry Christmas 
for that Boy of Yours! 


Your 
ever, if 
AZINI 
his 
the 
have 
best 
partments devoted 
tricity Athletics 
Collecting 


hig 


boy's Christmas will be the happiest 
you will send him THE BOYS’ MAG 
It is a gift that lasts a whole year. 
splendid chock-full of just 
kind want your boy to 

Clean by the world's 
writer instructive de 
Mechanics, Elec 
Training, Stamp 

ete sJeautiful 


colors 


magazine 
reading you 
inspiring stories 
Practical and 

to Radio 
Physical 
te 


is 


Cartooning e 
handsome covers in 
and comic drawings 


pages with 
A big lot of ioke 
We give $132.00 
the best 
cartoons 
tricity 
hoy should 
Prizes These 
ind issue 
gives 


Prizes for 
drawings, 
mechanics, 
reason why your 
of these Cash 
Prize Contests are continuous 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
particulars regarding them 


in Cash 
stories 


away 
amateur 
irticles 


short 
radio 
no 
some 


on elec 
There 


win 


ete 1s 


each 


full 


Subscribe for this 
boy or for some 
particular interest 
whole year of 
instruction. 


Special Offer Fe", 


ZINE for a full year 
December (Christmas) 
FREE to each 
‘Fifty Ways 


great magazine 
boy in whom you take a 

It will mean for him a 
pleasure, entertainment and 


for your 


only $1.00 
THE BOYS’ 
beginning with 
issue We will 
ubseriber a copy of our 
for Boys to Earn Money.*’ 
will also send the subscriber a 
Christmas gift card with your name 
(Satisfaction or money refunded.) 


we will 
MAGA 
the big 


r For 


send 
book 

We 
handsome 
as donor 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc., 
8254 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


I enclose 
ing name for 
THE BOYS’ 
copy of THE 


$1.00 ter the follow 
subscription to 
Send him his first 
MAGAZINE, a Christ 
mas gift card and a copy of your book 
‘*Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,’’ all 
to reach him on Christmas morning 


for which er 
a whole year’s 
MAGAZINE. 
BOYS’ 


Name 

Street 

or R. F. D 

City ae 
Your name 


B 
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ITALIAN BEES 


2000 COLONIES 


If your community buys as many as 
300 nuclei or packages, let us quote 
you on a carload of full colonies. 
We believe you will find they are 
cheaper than packages. Can sup- 
ply you equipment for these also. 


2-lb. pkgs. with queen, $4.50. 
10 or more, $4.00. 


3-fr. nuclei with queen, $5.50. 
10 or more, $5.00. 


Gypress Bee Supplies 


Standard ten-frame hive bodies, 
per 100, 70c each. White Pine Hoff- 
man frames per 1,000, $45.00. 


Let us quote you on your 
entire requirements. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISS. 











| 


Bee Supplies 


We carry a full line of sup- 
plies that are needed in a mod- 
ern apiary. The best that mon- 
ey can buy. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to submit our prices to 
you before placing your order 
for next season. 


Send us your name and 
address, and we will mail 
you a copy of our new 
catalog, which will be 
ready for mailing Janu- 
ary First. 


August Lotz Company | 


Boyd, Wisconsin. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Yes, 1922 Prices 


still determine the 

















on lumber 
prices you pay for Muth’s Bee- 
But---- 





s Supplies. 


keeper's 











It begins to look like there must be an 


ed decidedly, while we maintained 
low prices. 


m Association 
increase soon, for lumber has advanc- Secretaries, 
Write for 


tion on 


our proposi- 


supplies. 


We render WAX from your old COMBS. 


| THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


| "THE BUSY BEE MEN 
CINCINNATI, O. 









































| 1924 Nucl With One Extra Pound Bees 1924 


e i ng order fo 2 elivery \fter several years’ experience in 
eieun g ‘di ff. S s of nuclei oe aal packages to nearly all parts of I S. and 
Can: “8 we aaa Aeconey- t] e re ne ir three-frame size with one extra pound of bees to be 
the correct size to insure the purchaser irplus crop of honey, provided the bees are 
received bates May 15 

Over 1000 colonies will be operated for the sale of nuclei. Bookirg capacity 2000 nu 
clei For those who have become disappointed in results obtained from buying bees in 
package form, I would like to urge the purcha of some of our large three-frame nuclei 
with the extra pound of bees Saf rrival and satisfaction guaranteed Bees are abso 
lutely free from contagious diseases Bees will be shipped on combs built from full 

sheets of foun di ition nearly all brood ¢ nga Send for circular telling more about our 
nuclei. Terms, 20 per cent with order, to itee acceptance. Balance before shipment 


3-FRAME NUCLEI ( Fr TALIAN BEES WITH ‘QUEENS $5.00 EACH 


| 25 LOTS OR MORE 


.75 EACH 
| 50 LOTS 4.50 EACH 
| 100 LOTS 4.25 EACH 
| QUEENS, UNTESTED, $1.00 EACH, OR 10.00 DOZ. 
Write for prices for carload lots of full colonies in ten-frame hives, delivered. 

arrived vesterday and they were the finest lot of bees I ever looked at. Not 
one comb broken.’ Dr. Cha S. Chadwick, Jackson, Mich 
to hand in fine orde1 I am well pleased with the 50 nueclei.’’ Robt Hunter 


Canada 


Quebee 


onal Dienses with your stock and 


St. Etienne de Beaucharno 


Pi am mu have recommended your bees to a number 


| | « 
| 


of ‘ekeepe Otto W. Gall, Inspector of Apiaries. Binghamton, N. Y 
‘*Some of oa nuclei vou sent me have made 80 pounds surplus already.’’ Maurice 
Geary, Tronwood, Mich 

| **The hees IT received June Ist have made me nearly one super of surplus. The above 


| 
speaks Vv 





ell for the extra bee s Omar C. Curtis naba Nat'l Bank, Escanaba, Mich 


ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES. 


IRISH, Box 134, Savannah, Ga. 


A. R. 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Purity of Product 


Our Aim and Our Pride 


There are no Substitutes in “Dadant’s Foundation. 


The purest of beeswax plus the most careful methods of 
manufacture produce a foundation whose 
reputation is above reproach. 








Patented. 





Results Come from Its Good Points 


It is reinforced with radiating shoulders of 
strength—makes non sag all-worker comb-—— 
increases the brood area—redueces the labor 
and expense of hand wiring—inereases the 
speed of assembly—reduces extracting dam 


age—allows higher extracting speeds. 


When you plan your foundation-buying 


consider what this means to you. 


BEESWAX—We need 


Dadant’s Wired 
7 } constantly large quanti 
Foundation and slot- ties of beeswax and pay 


ted bottom-bar good prices for it. We 
cannot use mixtures con 
frames are sold by all HAMILTON, ILLINOIS taining other waxes, as 


it spoils the purity of 


distributors of Lewis | our product. Ship pure 











a ). Makers of Dadant’s Famous beeswax to us at Hamil- 
Beeware ¥ and I ° Foundations ton, Ill., or Keokuk, Ia., 
dant’s Foundation. or drop us a card and we 
Send them vour or will quote f. o. b. here 
ets ¢ WIRED---PLAIN---SURPLUS 'or your station, as you 
ders, | wish. 
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EDITORIAL 


nature of his 


Science and 
Beekeeping. 


BECAUSE of the occupa 
tion, the beekeeper must be a scientist, 
if he would be sue- 
cessful, whether he 
likes it or not, and 
every real beekeep- 
er is a scientist although he may not 
know it. He is constantly putting ques- 
tions to Nature and demanding an an- 
swer. His work leads him into the fields 
of botany, physics, chemistry, physiology, 
animal behavior and even geology; and 
the deepes he explores in such fields the 
better beekeeper he becomes, but best of 
all the more happiness he finds in hfe. 
Since we are all students of science, ev- 
ery reader of Gleanings should carefully 
read and study the article by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips in this issue, for it deals with a 
topic of vital interest to beekeepers ev- 
erywhere. 
es & oc 
IN sterilizing combs that contain Ameri- 
can foul brood, it would be false econo- 
my to save any 
Great Value that are not first 
=) of Perfect class combs. Those 
=== Brood-Combs. which have sev 
eral rows of cells 
near the top that are stretched out of 
shapes so the queen refuses to lay in them 
and those which have patehes of drone 
comb should be consigned to the melting 
pot for wax. Imperfect combs in the 
brood-chamber put a yearly tax upon 
every colony compelled to use them, and 
it certainly pays well to replace every 
imperfect comb in the brood-chamber 
with a perfect one. 

When good combs having perfect work 
er-cells to the top-bar, are once secured, 
however, they should not be disearded 
because of some minor injury, such as 
having a hole gnawed in them by a 
mouse or damage by wax moth larvae. 
Such combs are too valuable to melt up, 
for they can be repaired either by cut 
ting a piece of comb to fit the hole or 
by giving them to nuclei in the spring so 
the will repair them with worker 
comb. 


bees 


NOW that combs can be sterilized for a 
few cents each, there should be a 
-<erivse” 

Sterilizing Combs, against Amer 

a Winter Job. ican foul 


brood, such 
as has never been undertaken before. Not 
only should every comb known to have 
been on a diseased colony be sterilized 
this winter but every comb concerning 
which there is any possible doubt as to 
its freedom from should be ster 
ilized in order to play safe. During the 
winter when the bees are not flying, work 
with combs earried on 
safely so far as danger of infection by 
robbing is concerned. 

By a little extra work now when the 
beekeeper’s time is not so valuable, in 
sterilizing every possible lurking place 
for disease it should be possible to re 


disease 


diseased can be 


duce loss from disease next season to a 
minimum. Any who do not fully real 
ize the loss that comes from disease 


should carefully study the article on this 
subject by M. J. Deyell, beginning on 


page 787 this issue. 





es & oe" 


AT the request of the American Honey 
Producers’ League, the United States 


Weather 
Bureau has 
arranged 
that bee 
keepers in any part of the country can 
have sent to them special weather fore 


Weather Forecasts 
for Beekeepers. 


casts to assist in selecting the proper 
time to put the bees into the cellar in 
the fall and to take them out in the 
spring. There has been a_ systematic 


service of this kind in New York State 
for some time in co-operation with the 
apiary department of the State College 
of Agriculture, that has been of great 
value to beekeepers in that state. The 
Weather Bureau will make no charge for 
this service, but the beekeeper asking for 
this information will be expected to pay 
telegraph charges. 
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IT is not often the wenther conditions 


ure so favorable for feeding and pack 
me bees for 

Weather Conditions winter late 

Favor Beekeeping. nt] seu 

on s nis 


been the case this vear. There is no ex 


euse for any colonies going into winter 
quarters short of stores or unprotected, 
so far as good weather is concerned. In 
spite of this, reports coming to the Edi 
tor’s desk would indicate that thousands 
of colonies are still short of stores. There 
will no doubt, be a heavy 


some loealities fron star 


winter loss In 
This is 
difficult to understand at a time when the 


ation 


) ts for the wekeeper both from the 
prospec for tl } | per both f1 tl 
production View market 


point and the 
than they have 


viewpoint are better 


been. Whi POO 


strong colonies of bees 


should be permitted to starve in these 
lavs of intell: gence is beyond compre 
hension. Those who are unwilling to go 
to thie troubl mana ¢ XK pense oft feeding 
colonies that are short of stores shoul 
turn their bees over to some one ho 


T ike eare ot then . 


The type of beekeeping that permits 


an adverst senson to result in ‘ he: 
loss from starvation is 50 years behind 
the times and has no place in moder 
with the 


pioneer who KX 


life. It Is con parable stock 
raising efforts of the 
pected his eattle to live during the win 
ter by browsing on the buds of 
that were eut down during the winter 
If the eattle lived through the winter the 
owner was said to have good luck; but 


if they died, he had bad luck. The up 


to-date heekeepe r. like the up to-dat 


trees 


farmer, is careful to see that his stock 
is well fed during the winter. The bee 
k ec per has the advantage in that he ear 
give sufficient feed-for the winter at one 
time in the fall, and the bees will use 
it as needed in the most economical way 

In the South bees can still be fed for 
winter if they are short of stores, and 
even in the North it is not neeessary to 
beeause of the Inte 
Ordinarily, feeding 
for winter should be done in October, but 
it is often possible to feed eolonies out 
of doors after the first of December in 
an emergency. If it is too cold to feed 
syrup in friction-top pails, as described 
in the October issue of Gleanings, the 
most 


let the bees starve 


ness of the season. 


eolonies ean be tided over 
until a warm dav by making a eake of 
hard candy from granulated sugar and 
placing it directly over the eluster. On 
the first warm dav a 
feeder should be 


needy 


frietion top pail 
filled with warm svrup 
and placed directly over the cluster, and 
the packing material put in place around 
the feeder to keep the svrup warm. Colo 
nies that are 


wintered in the cellar can 
be fed after putting them in if necessary 
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work with the bees and 
that connected with the disposal of the 
erop of 

One Way toIncrease honey are 
Profits from p ractically 
Honey Production. all 
b eeckeepers 
their attention 
meetings of beekeepers’ 
value of earefully 
planned beekeepers’ meetings is not fully 


don e, 


ean well fiord to turn 
i¢ vVinter 


Assoemmtions. The 


It would be a poor meeting 
indeed t would not bring returns in 
dollars nd eents in inereased honey 
crops, lowered cost of production or bet 
ter prices for produets, of several times 


the cost of attending the meetings, even 
though it is necessary to travel some dis 
tunce and pay hotel bills. In addition 
to this there is, of course, the pleasure 
been strug 


problems during the 


meeting others who have 


f 
ling with the sam 


summer, The broadening influence of a 
rood meeting of beekeepers is f more 
Important factor in suceessful honev pro 


uction than is usually 


supposed, and 
no beekeeper who takes his business se 
| 


riously can afford to miss attending the 


meetings of his local association. 


Valuable as association meetings have 
bene in the past, they can be made much 
mor aluable by a little extra effort. Too 
often the important office of seeretary is 

hed upon some one who lacks the time 
or ability to work up a good program. 
Sometimes the program is arranged on 


the spur of the moment without e¢o-or 
lination of the various topies diseussed, 
so that the meeting driffs through with 
out purpose or theme. This ean all be 
remedied by looking ahead and making 
lans, then toward them fo 


) working 


each of the meetings. 

It is not difficult to have a large at 
tendance and a meeting just 
ifter a when all have se 
cured a good crop of honey and especial 


rousing 
good season 
v when the This win 
poor crop 
will think that they eannot afford to at 


tend the 


] market is good. 
ter, many who have secured 


their asso 
Some even drop their bee jour 


winter meeting of 
ciation. 
nals after a poor season in an attempt to 
economize. This is certainly the worst 
kind of false economy, for if there is 
ever a time when a 
ford to drop his bee 


beekeeper ean af 
journals and stay 
awav from the association meetings it is 
after prosperity, not after 

When the crop is short 
and the price of honey is low, it behooves 
every producer to learn every possible 
short-cut in production in order to lower 
his eosts and at the 


SenSOns of 


poor seasons. 


same time keep 
himself well informed as to market con 
ditions as well as obtaining all infor 


mation possible in regard to new outlets 








Xu 
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for honey. Gleanings would like to see 
the winter meetings this winter better 
attended than ever, and a serious effort 
made toward lowering production costs 
and improving market conditions. The 
man who stavs at home and complains 
nbout the poor season and low prices, 


without making an effort to better his 
condition, may be penny-wise but pound 


foolish. 
os & os" 


MANY beekeepers who have kept bees 
for years in one locality, then moved to 


another where 


= A Remarkable conditions are 
Series of Articles. quite differ 

ent, have ex 

perienced difficulty in adjusting their 


management to the new environment. 
Such a change in locality reveals to the 
studious beekeeper the reason for many 
differences of opinion among beekeepers 
and helps one to be more tolerant of the 
other fellow’s view. 

Keeping bees in different types of lo 
traveling 
reading the 


cations or 
and 
located in 


among 
writings of those 
different loealities have aj 
broadening effect that should help any 
beekeeper to a better understanding of 
his own problems peculiar to his local 
ity. 

One of the quickest ways of learning 
the fundamental prineiples of 


beekeepers 


even 


hahage 


ment for any locality is to study the 
reasons for the managemént that bee 
keepers have worked out for different 


types of localities. For instanee, the bee 
keeper in the northeastern portion of the 
United States who has learned from long 
experience that there is no advantage in 
spreading the brood in the spring, instead 
of condemning the practice for the other 
fellow, should find out why the other 
fellow finds it advantageous to 
the brood, for the varying seasons may 
bring of conditions mak 
ing it advisable for him to practice the 
This is true of 
control, requeening, making increase, as 


spread 


some day a set 


sume thing. also swarm 
well as other phases of apiary practice. 
In this 
the publicatior of a 
Burr, who has had 
ence in beekeeping in different 
the world. As his subjeet is de veloped in 
the later articles, the reader will experi 
ence the broadening influence that comes 


784, we 


of articles by 


issue, on page begin 
SCTICS 
Leslie a wide experi 


parts of 


from travel among beekeepers in widely 
lifferent localities, for the later articles 
explain Man differences of Opimnlon that 
exist among beekeepers who are working 


under different conditions. Those who 
have not had an opportunity to travel 
widely among beekeepers will find these 


articles exceptionally illuminating. 
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ORGANIZING from 
a strong appeal to the imagina 

tion. Most of 
Organize Locally us like _ to 
Against Disease. think about a 


great 


the top downward 


makes 


3 


zation of beekeepers national, or better 


organi 


still, international in its scope. The 
vision of a strong national association 
of beekeepers has dangled at the end 
of the rainbow in this country for two 
generations or more, and many have 
been so intent in pursuing this vision 


that they have lost sight of the founda 


such a strueture 


tion stones upon which 
must be built. 
In the very nature of things a power 


built 


associa 


ful state organization ean best be 
by a federation of many loeal 
tions, and a powerful national 
tion ean not well be brought about until 
better loeal 


associations, as 


associa- 


we have and assoei 
tions. The various state 
well as the American Honey Producers’ 
League, have been doing good work and 
deserve the support of every beekeeper 
whether his business is large or small; but 
these organizations are only a skeleton 
thev will beeome if local asso 
are organized throughout the 
wherever beekeeping is enrried 


more 


of what 
ciations 
country 
on. 

In mans benetit 
from organization the 
local association. In combating the brood 
for assoela 
tion ean be made a factor in 
protecting the community 
In spite of all that has been written on 
the subject of American foul brood and 
in spite of the inspection service in most 
of the this taking a 
evreater toll than ever from the profits of 
the beekeepers in some localities. Glean 
ings would urge that beekeepers proceed 
at once to perfect county associations or, 


greatest 


cases” the 


comes” through 


disense, instance, the county 
powerful 


against loss. 


states, disease is 


in some cases, local associations covering 
a certain beekeeping locality, for the 
purpose of ferreting out and eradicating 
American foul brood wherever this has 
already done. 


not been 


Now that it 1s sterilize 


possible to 


combs containing American foul brood, 
there should be a renewed effort in the 
eradication of this disease. In some 
cuses county associations could profitably 
arrange to sterilize the combs at a een 


tral plant, or at least purchase the dis 


infecting material at a saving by buying 


large quantities at a time. Cleaning up 
American foul brood in a locality should 


difficult if there is concerted ae 


not be 


tion among the beekeepers. Those who 
fail to co-operate may be willing to sell 
their bees to a more progressive bee 


and the stubborn ones can be 


of through the 


keep - 


taken care state inspector. 
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HE idea of 
produei ng 
m arketable 
eomb honey 
without the use 
of sectiona 








hone y-boxes 
has always 
been very al 
luring. There is 
a general belief 
Ea eo ft it is 
a comparatively easy matter to produce 
such comb honey in extracting-frames 
from combs uniformly capped over. As a 
matter of facet, it is not so easy as it 





seems, as we have learned in working on 
this idea of sectionless comb honey for 
vears. But of this I will have something 
more to savy further on. 

Our older readers will remember James 
Hilbert of Traverse City, Mich., an old 
friend and neighbor of A. I. Root, when 
the latter had his ‘‘cabin in the woods’’ 


on Traverse Bay. Mr. Hilbert is an ex 
tensive fruit grower, and a beekeeper of 


many vears’ standing. He is an all 
around genius, and as genial as any man 
vou ever met. 

LT had not heard from him for a num 
ber of vears until a letter came saying 
he was sending me a ease of his comb 
honey by pareel post, and asking me if 
I would tell him how it eame through. 
Of course | was interested, and the ease 
of 24 sectionless combs of honey neatly 
wraped in paraffin paper which he sent 
me is shown in Figs. 3 and 4. These eombs 
of honey were evenly cut from newly 





Fig. 1 Individual service comb honey as 

sold by the A. I. Root Company since 1909 

This neat little carton contains two ounces of 

comb honey neatly wrapped in paraffined paper 

ready to be opened and served without cutting 
or smear 


built and filled combs in extracting 
frames. There was no drip of any sort, 
and apparently the 
through the mails in good condition, and 
I therefore wrote back congratulating 
him on his sueeess. The combs were cut 
into rectangles of such a size as to weigh 
16 ounees. While Mr. Hilbert did not say 
so, they had evidently been allowed to 
drain after eutting, when they were 


shipment came 





SECTIONLESS COMB HONEY 


The Possibility of One-pound Combs for Mar- 
ket Without Sections 


By E. R. Root 
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wrapped in par 
athlon paper 
as shown. 
Figure 4 shows 
the manner in 
which they 
were wrapped 
and the wood 
en ease thev 
came in. The 
surprising 
thing was that 
Mr. Hilbert said he had sold in the Chi 
cago market a couple of carloads of this 
honey, and was now about to deliver an 
other carload; that he found it sold like 
hot cakes—much easier than comb honey 
in sections. , 


Individual Service Comb Honey. 

How long he had been working on this 
idea he did not say; but he perhaps was 
not aware that we had been working 
along the same idea since 1908, but with 
rather indifferent success. See an ar 














Fig. 2 Same as Figure 1 but unwrapped 
ready for the customer in a dining-car or res 
taurant This sert of service has not proved 


altogether satisfactory because some of the 
honey on the edges granulates which spoils 
its appearance 


ticle by myself on page 765, Gleanings 
for December, 1909. The comb honey 
there described was cut up in small ree 
tangles, approximately 1% to 2 inehes, 
and holding two ounees. This was 
wrapped in stiff paper and then re- 
wrapped, and over all transparent paper 
was neatly folded and tied. The pack 
age was developed by us for the sole 
purpose of furnishing dining-cars of the 
railroad companies and high-class res 
taurants an individual service of comb 
honey. The railroad people and restaur 
ants did not like to bother with a whole 
section of honey, because if a customer 
ordered a fourth of a section it would 
leave a dauby, dripping mess to lie 
around on the plate until other eustom- 
ers would order the remaining portions. 
At the very first, this individual comb 
honey seemed to ‘‘take.’’ 

During 1909, and for two or three win 
ters at conventions, I took oeeasion to 
say, in some of my talks, that there was 
a prospeet of sectionless comb honey. | 
argued that if it were possible to furnish 
small eut combs of honey of approximate 





Yi 
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ly two ounces, it would also be possible 
to furnish such combs of approximately 
12 to 16 ounces; that the rapidly advane- 
ing price of section lumber might possi 
bly foree beekeepers to abandon the 
wooden frames or sections. I went on to 
say further that it was possible that bee 
keepers may produce comb honey as they 
would extracted in regular shallow ex- 
tracting-frames. I likewise suggested 
that cut combs wrapped in paper could 
be shipped much more readily than eombs 
rigidly fastened to little wooden frames 
or sections. You will find all this set 
forth in the article above mentioned in 
Gleanings for 1909, 
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wrapping was removed, from a fourth 
to a third of the cappings peeled off. 

Of course it was a very severe test to 
send a wooden cause of comb haney by 
mail without any thing to indicate its 
fragile character. That it arrived with- 
out being smashed into a bad mess is re 
markable. Had ordinary section eomb 
honey been shipped in a rigid wooden 
box by mail we can imagine what would 
have happened. 

When we introduced our individual 
service cut combs we believed that we 
were introducing what might be a revo 
lution in comb-honey production; but it 
did not work out that way. The sales of 








weighing 16 
wrapped in paraffined 


Fig. 3 Pieces of comb honey 


first 

Severe Test in Shipping by Mail. 
As stated at the outset, it appeared as 
if the combs sent us by Mr. Hilbert had 


come through without any breakage or 
leakage; but when I came to open up 
the ease and distribute the cartons of 


comb honey among my associates, I found 


snother condition. <A little ooze of hon 
ey had dripped out in most of the ear 
tons, cementing the bottoms of the ear 


the bottom of the ease. An ex 
amination of the eartons showed that the 
combs were slightly erushed at the bot 
tom, and that the paraffin paper in most 
had stuek the 


honey so the 


tons to 


eases 


eomb 


to the cappings of 
mueh that, when 


ounces are cut 
paper 


COMB HONEY 


PNEST Ov ALITY 


6): 





extracting-frames and 


carton 


shallow 
into a 


from 


then slipped 


the individual eut comb honey have been 


growing less and less. There are sev 
eral reasons for this. In warm weather 


the slight film of honey on the eut edges 
is inclined to stick to the wrapping. Not 
withstanding that the after be 
ing cut, drain for several days, there is 
a Slight smear of honey on the edges, and 
this granulates after several 
months, giving the consumer the impres 
sion that he is eating ‘manufactured (7?) 
comb honey,’’ on account of the ** 
he finds around the edges of it. 
Cut Comb Honey Sent to Market in Car- 
Load Lots. 
the possibilities of sectionless 


combs, 


smear 


aA 
sugar 


So far, 
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comb honey do not look reassuring. But 
the outstanding faet that Mr. Hilbert 
has sold several carloads of it. When his 
eut comb is shipped in earlots or in ear 
freight, 


is 


riers by the way ordinary comb 


honey should be shipped, there is prob 
uble very little breakage. But our expe 
rience has led us to believe that a eut 


comb that is \ 


wrappd should be sold with 


in a couple of months after it is put up. 
When a comb is cut out of a new extract 
ing-comb the smear or drip must be 
taken care of, and that is no easy mat 
ter. If the eombs are allowed to lie on 
wire-cloth trays for several days in a 
warm or hot room, most of the drip will 
drain off, but the edges will be sticky, 
und the residue of honey will granulate. 
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have come through in much better condi 
tion. There should be really more eush 
ion at the bottom than at the top. Had 
he even put his combs upside down, and 
let the tight fold be at the top, it would 
have better. 

While the price of sections is saved in 
cut comb honey, there is the extra labor 
of eutting and draining well the 
cost of suitable wrapping and last, but 
by means least, the cost of the ear 
ton. After all, the cost is really more. 
Moreover, 2 wrapped comb ean not be 
shown to advantage on the market. 

The idea, however, is alluring and per 
Mr. Hilbert will be able to over 


been 


as as 


no 


} 
haps 


come the difficulties we have experienced. 
[ am simply placing the facets as we know 




















Fig 4 The cartons of comb honey are packed 

are ready to send to market This case was 
Possibly each comb, after draining, could 
be washed in a jet of warm water and 
then be allowed to dry. If this jet were 
made strong enough to wash the edges 


thoroughly, and vet not strong enough to 
break the cell walls, the combs could be 
made cle But there would still be the 
problem of getting them dry again. 


Better Cushioning Needed. 


an. 


By referring to Figures 3 and 4 it will 
be seen that the wrapper of the Hilbert 
comb honev is folded at the top so that 
the fold turns in on itself. Mr. Hilbert 
made the mistake of leaving no. suel 
cushion or flap at the bottom of his 
combs. Had he pushed the paper fold in 
on itself at the bottom as well as the top, 
those combs of honev would undoubted|, 


in 


shipped hy 


a plain glass when they 


little leakage 


shipping case without 
parcel post with but 


before 


desires a 


readers. 
try 


them our Any one who 
out the idea. 
It is necessary to use, according to our 


light brood foundation, be 


so an easily 


Oxy rience, a 


+ 


cause the ordinary super or thin founda 
tion stretches and buekles in the frames 
without wires. The possibility of pro 
ducing comb honey in large frames, and 
cutting it up afterward, looks easy andl 
simple; but we really had much = more 
trouble in produeing eut comb honey in 
this wav than in seetions. 

[ hope Mr. Hilbert will continue fur 
nishing cut comb honey for the market. 
That there are possibilities along this 
line can not be denied; that there a 
some difficulties vet toe he OVeETECOME is 


equally true. 
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F OR many Pa since the cu 
keepers ¥) — = PUG «ofor  earrving 
have noted water vapo 
av ‘ r — rT MID v7 , ‘ apor 
moisture in the HUMIDITY IN THE BEEHIVE decreases with 
hives in wW ~. Condensed Moisture as a Factor in Wintering. a drop in manne 
ter, and the Why Cellar Ventilation is Necded perature. If, on 
need of water ges the other hand, 
at certain sea By Dr. E. F. Phillips saturated air is 








sons by the warmed, its 
bees has been AN NSS Pe waa OE Bae ea carrying capae- 
known almost Sa: itv for water 
since man be ;_, i es wihese be the eome vapor is in 
gan studying author to appear in future issues of this jour ereased and it 
t h ese insects. nal ba is prepared for the Beekeeper Chautau eeases to be 
There still ré ae od ie cake het saturated; un 
mains so much ; satis fa oe der such eir 
that is unknown regarding the humidity cumstances condensation does not oceur. 


of the hive and the uses and elimination 
of water by bees that one hesitates to dis 
euss this problem; but there are certain 
phases, especially of the physics of the 
subject, that are sufficiently well ex 
plained to justify some discussion. This 
may help to explain the causes and ef 
fects of moisture and to correct eertain 
false conceptions which have crept into 
the beekeeping literature. 

Sinee liquid water is seen on the in 
side of the hive in winter than at 
other seasons, it may be well to begin the 
discussion with phenomena observed dur 


more 


ing this season. If moisture is seen on 
the inside of the hive or on the combs, 


or, Aas oceurs in especially bad eases, lying 


on the bottom-board, the beekeeper 
knows that the bees are not wintering 
well. In many bee cellars the air is so 
near the point of saturation that hives 


on the lower rows will show condensa 
tion more than those on the top rows, 
merely because the temperature near the 
cellar floor is two or three degrees lower 
than near the top. In warmer cellars the 
winter better, and because of the 
higher temperature condensation is not 
observed. From these observations there 


bees 


has grown up a belief that moisture in 
the hives is detrimental to bees in win 
ter, when in fact the moisture is to a 
large degree the result of too low a cel 


lar temperature and of bad wintering, 
rather than the cause of the trouble. The 
exact effect of moisture, either as liquid 
or as water vapor, on the bees in winter 
not known; but there no definite 
to believe that it has mueh ill 
effect, except that it renders the honey 


1S is 


reason 


in the hives less suitable for use. The 
important thing to know is the source of 
this moisture, and this mav throw s° me 
light on the connection between poor 


the hive 


Where Does Moisture Within Hive Come 


wintering and moisture in 


From? 
If saturated air is lowered only slight 
lv in temperature, it must drop some of 
its moisture, and condensation occurs 


The average temperature of the inside of 


the hive in winter, whether outdoors or 
in the cellar, is higher than the average 
temperature outside the hive, and the ae 
tual temperature is higher at almost all 
times, due to the generation of heat by 
the winter cluster. If moisture is found 
condensed within the hive, it is, there 


fore, not due to the bringing in of mois 
ture-laden air from outside. 

In the utilization of carbohydrates as 
food bees, the final products of the 
complete combustion are earbon dioxid 
and water vapor. This is the souree of the 
liquid water in the hives in the winter. 
Honev, is the normal 
about 20 


consumed 


by 


food of bees, 
per cent water, and 
when it this water is given 
off as water vapor. The remaining part of 
the honey is chiefly sugar, and probably 
only the in actually serves 
them as This sugar also gives rise 
to water vapor. During the winter, bees 
mav draw to extent on a protein 
supply in their bodies, although they ap 
pear not to need pollen, and the utiliza 
tion of this protein may slightly modify 
any caleulations which may make 
regarding the oxygen requirements or the 
climination of water vapor or earbon 
dioxid; but Milner and Demuth found the 
respiratory quotient of wintering bees to 


which 
eontains 


1s 


sugar honey 


food. 


some 


one 


be 0.94, so that if we ealeulate these 
data directly from the ehemieal formu 
lac of the earbohydrate food, we will 
probably find our results ineorreet to not 
more than seven per cent in any case, 
This is quite close enough for the pur 
poses of the present discussion. 

In the utilization of a simple sugar, 
such as the most important constituents 
of honev, the produets of combustion 
may readily be ealeulated from the ehem 
ienl formulae, C°H"O°, whieh is the for 
mula for either of the simple sugars in 
honey, has a molecular weight of 180, 
and for the combustion of this sugar 
twelve molecules of oxygen are required, 


represe nted by 
that 


a moleeular weight of 192. 
the weight of oxygen entering 


30 
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into this reaction is 6% per cent greater 
than the weight of the sugar itself. The 
resulting products are carbon dioxid with 
a molecular weight of 264 (146% per 
cent of the weight of the sugar) and 
water vapor with a molecular weight of 
108. If the weight of sugar consumed is 
represented by 180, the water vapor pro 
duced is represented by 108, 60 per cent 
of the weight of the sugar consumed, or 
in other words, the weight of water vapor 
produced by the combustion of a simple 
sugar is 60 per cent that of the con 
sumed sugar. Assuming that honey con- 
tains 80 per cent sugar, a gallon or 12 
pounds of honey contains 9.6 pounds of 
sugar. On complete combustion this 
gives rise to 5.76 pounds of water vapor. 
The water content of honey is about 20 
per cent of the total weight, which 
would be 2.4 pounds of water to the gal- 
lon of honey. Adding together the wa 
ter vapor from these two sources, it is 
found that 8.16 pounds of water vapor is 
produced by the combustion of a gallon 
of honey. The original gallon of honey 
weighs about 12 pounds, but as the spe 
cific gravity of water is not so high as 
that of honey, a gallon of water weighs 
about 8 pounds. It follows that in the 
utilization of honey there is produced 
about an equal volume of water if in 
liquid form. This water is first given 
off as water vapor, but from the weights 
given it is clear that if and when con- 
densed this water occupies as much space 
as the honey from which it came. From 
many records of the loss of weight of 
colonies in winter it is known that dur 
ing the course of a winter many colo 
nies consume a gallon of honey, and 
therefore, each of these colonies must 
eliminate water vapor equal to a gallon 
of liquid water and it must be eliminated 
from the hive as vapor, or eondensation 
will oceur within the hive. This is ade 
quate explanation of the souree of the 
water so frequently seen in hives where 
bees are wintering badly. 

To Prevent Condensation Within the 

Hive. 

sjeekeepers have long striven to pre 
vent the condensation of water within 
the hive. On the supposition that the 
water is in itself injurious, they have de 
vised ways to permit the water to escane 
by so-called upward ventilation, by the 
use of absorbent materials and even bv 
boring holes in the ends of the hives 
These methods are all successful in so far 
as the prevention of condensation of wa- 
ter is econeerned, or at least in bringing 
about a eondition such that condensed 
water is not observed, but they are all 
faulty in so far as they permit too great 
an escape of heat from the hive. The 
proper wav to control water eondensation 
is to provide such ventilation as is re 
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quired and to raise the temperature of 
the hive so as to reduce the water pro- 
duction and to prevent condensation. 
The treating of symptoms is never so 
satisfactory as the removal of the cause 
of the trouble. 

One of the reasons why heavy insula- 
tion of outdoor hives is beneficial is that 
it prevents condensation of water on 
the walls of the hive, even though the 
hive eover is tightly sealed. Heavy in 
sulation controls this condensation in 
two ways. It causes the heat generated 
by the bees to escape more sl rwly, and 
consequently the temperature within the 
hive is raised, rarely falling to the freez 
ing point in any part of the hive even in 
the coldest weather and usually being 
quite near the critical temperature for 
clustering. This makes it necessary for 
the bees to perform a minimum amount 
of muscular activity in the generation 
of heat and they therefore consume tess 
honey. This reduction in the food used 
results in the production of less water 
vapor and thus reduces the probability of 
condensation within the hive. With this 
reduction in the water vapor generated, 
there is also a higher temperature, so 
that in a well-constructed and adequate 
lv insulated hive in winter the tempera 
ture of the hive walls and the combs is 
never sufficiently low to permit conden 
sation. When the temperature of air is 
raised from 45° F. to 50° F. its capacity 
for holding water as vapor is inereased 
19.557 per cent, or about 1/5. This has 
given rise to the excellent working rul 
that an outdoor hive which shows econ 
densation in any part during any time 
of the winter is inadequately packed. 

Condensation Within the Bee Cellar. 

Another phenomenon commonly ob 
served in connection with wintering is 
the condensation of moisture within the 
bee cellar, even though the hives may 
be relatively drv. If one assumes that 
cellar wintering is practicable only in re 
gions where the average outer tempera 
ture during the middle of winter is be 
low 20° F., then the average outer tem 
perature is considerably lower than that 
of the cellar. If air comes from the 
outside where it is cold to the eellar 
where the average temperature is about 
5° F., its earrying capacity for water 
vapor is considerably inereased. To take 
definite examples, if the outer tempera 
ture is 0.0° F., and the cellar tempera 
ture is 45 F., then the water-eorrvine 
capacity of the air is inereased from 
1.479 grains per cubic foot of air at 
0.0° F. to 3.436 grains at 45° F., or an 
increase of 7.17 times. 

Amount of Ventilation Needed to Supply 
Oxygen. 

If a beekeeper were asked why he ven 

tilates his bee cellar, he wonld usually 





Yu 
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answer that it is to give fresh air to 
the bees, by which he doubtless means 
that ventilation provides an adequate 


supply of oxygen. Ventilation not only 


provides oxygen but it removes the 
products of combustion, which in the 
ease of bees consists almost solely of 
earbon dioxid and water vapor. The 
oxygen content of the air is 20.94 per 
cent by volume and 23.2 per cent by 
weight; but Milner and Demuth found 
that if this is reduced to as low as 7.3 


per cent by volume, a deficiency of this 
which would be fatal to many ani- 
mals, the bees are not killed. On the as 
umption of the consumption of one gal 
lon of honey per colony in a eellar con 


gas 


taining 100 colonies and of which the 
cubie content is 1500 eubie feet, there 


would be needed 1306 pounds of oxygen, 
enough to supply one adult person 186.57 
or about enough for 1% persons 
daily. Without going into the details of 
the calculations, the air in a bee cellar 
may be kept so that the oxygen will be 
lepleted not more than 1 per cent by 
weight with less ventilation than is re- 
quired to eliminate the water as vapor, 
provided the temperature is kept at 45° 
F. Such a small depletion of 
would be quite negligible and is doubt- 


davs 


oxygen 


less often exceeded, but when it oceurs 
there is usually eonsiderable condensa 
tion within the hives, unless the tem- 


perature is higher than the assumed tem 

perature of 45 F 

Amount of Ventilation Needed to Carry 
Off Water Vapor. 

If one gallon of honey is ¢onsumed by 
each colony during the period of winter 
confinement in a bee eellar, this gives 
rise to eight pounds or 56,000 grains of 
water per colony. The full earrying ea 
pacity for water of a eubie foot of air 
at 45° F. is 3.436 grains, and at 00° F. 
is 0.479 grains, there being a difference 
between these two figures of 2.957 grains 
In order to carry the water vapor given 
off by a colony of bees during the course 


of the winter, this would require 18,938 
cubie feet of air which had been raised 
from 0.0° F. (saturated) to 45° F., and 
again saturated to earry off the water 


from a single colony of bees without con- 
densation. If the assumed eellar has a 
capacity of 1500 eubie feet and aecom 
100 colonies, it follows that 
there must be an interchange of air of 
such character that 1.893.800 eubie 
feet of air passes through the cellar dur- 
ing the course of the winter in order that 


modates 


condensation may not oceur. This would 
require a eomplete renewal of the air 
from the outside at 0.0° F., saturated, 
raised to 45° F. and again saturated. 
whieh must oecur a total of 1,262.5 times 
during the period of confinement. If it 
is further assumed that the bees are in 
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the cellar 126 days, this complete inter 
change of air must occur ten times daily. 
This is an exceedingly low ventilation 
rate, amounting to only 10.437 eubie feet 
per minute or 626.22 cubie feet per hour. 


A eonsiderable interchange of air 
occurs through walls, as shown by the 


following data given from investigations 
by Marker and Schultz. In one hour over 
one square yard of free wall at 9.5° F. 
difference in temperature between the 
two sides, the following interchange oe 
curs: 


Sandstone walls ........ 4.7 eubie feet 
Quarried limestone ...... 6.5 eubie feet 
0 EASES ee 7.9 ecubie feet 
Tufaceous limestone...... 10.1 cubie feet 
Me Gv atau anapote wens 14.4 eubie feet 

It is clear that if the cellar wall is 


partly exposed and if the ceiling permits 
relatively free diffusion, the 
ventilation may easily be accomplished 
without any further provision, especially 
since the average difference in tempera 
ture will be over 25° F. In better built 


necessary 


cellars, with an insulated ceiling below 
the frost line, such natural diffusion of 


gases through the ceiling and walls will 
be considerably decreased. If the cellar 
wall is exposed, the transfusion of gases 
through the walls will be materially in 
creased when the wind is blowing, since 
a strong wind is eapable of forcing from 


9 to 41 eubie feet of air per hour 
through a square yard of brick wall. 
These various avenues of diffusion are 


often sufficient to provide 626.22 eubic 

feet per hour interchange required. 

Amount of Ventilation Needed to Carry 
Off Carbon Dioxid. 

A diseussion of cellar ventilation is 
incomplete without consideration of the 
elimination of earbon dioxid, even 
though the subject under discussion is the 


water elimination of bees. In the the 
oretical winter cellar with 100 colonies, 
the carbon dioxid given off would be 
1,759 pounds. At ordinary barometric 
pressure and at 32° F., a cubie foot of 


earbon dioxid weighs 0.1619 pounds, The 
total carbon dioxid gas produced would 


therefore occupy 10,864 ecubie feet at 
32.0° F.; but as gases expand with in 
creasing temperature, at a temperature 
of 45° F., this gas would oecupy 11,150 
eubie feet. The carbon dioxid content 
of the air in a moderately good bee cel 
lar has not been determined, but Milner 
and Demuth found that even a high con 
tent of earbon dioxid is not fatal to 
bees. It is well known that beekeepers 
have successfully wintered bees in eel 
lars in which a candle will not burn. If 
we assume a earbon dioxid eontent of 


5 per cent by volume, this makes it ne 
essary for there to be a total interchange 
of air equal to 223,000 cubie feet and, 
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if the carbon dioxid content of the air 
is kept as low as 1 per cent by volume, 
this would then require a total inter 
change of 1,115,000 eubie feet. Even if 
we assume that the carbon dioxid con 
tent of the air in the cellar is kept down 
to 1 per cent by volume, which is prob 
ably lower than is found in the vast ma 
jority of bee cellars, this requires a com 
plete renewal of the air in the cellar 
only 743.3 times during the eourse of 
the winter. For the elimination of wa 
ter aS vapor in saturated air at 45° F., 
a complete air renewal was ri quired 
1,262.5 times. If, as is doubtless alway 3 
the case, The air sometimes goes out 
unsaturated, it is evident that the elimi 
nation of water as vapor requires that 
far more ventilation of the bee cellar be 
provided than does the elimination of 
carbon dioxid to the extent indicated. 
We may, therefore, conclude that if the 
vater is eliminated without condensation 

ith a cellar ten pe rature of 45 F., the 
ventilation of the cellar is quite nile qu ite 
for the removal of earbon dioxid and 
the providing of oxygen. This is espe 
cially the case since a relatively high 
carbon dioxid content of the cellar air 
or a eonsiderable reduction in oxvgen 
tent seems to have no injurious effects 







URING 
D tre last 

generation 
women have 
entered many 
occupations 
hitherto un 
known to them. 
Beekeeping can 
not be considered in that class, but it is 
at least true that until very recently 
women have not engaged in the profes 
sion extensively. Of late, more and 
more women have taken it up either as 
reven on a larg 


a hobby or a side line « 
ecumercial seale. There are many wom 
en in this country who are proving by 
their success in honey production that 
the business is not necessarily a purely 
masculine coneern. 

The question of the advisability of 
women’s keeping bees seems to me an 
individual matter to be taken up by and 
with each woman interested. It is per 
feetly possible in most eases, if there is 
sufficient interest. ‘‘Interest’’ means pa 
tience, persistence, thought, energy and 
courage. Of course there are favorable 
and unfavorable factors. Let us first 
take up the unfavorable reasons and dis 
pose of them. 





SHOULD WOMEN KEEP BEES? 


lwoiding Trouble fron 
Finding Health and Happiness in Beekeeping 
By Josephine Morse 
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changes of air, even for the elimina 
tion of water as vapor, it is elear tat 
! h ventilation of the bee eellar or 
of the outdoor hives in winter is not 
! In most bee cellars excessive 
ventilation is provided, and this tends to 
lower the temperature of the cellar to 
such an extent as to require a consider- 
able inerease in museular activity on the 
part of the bees. This reduction in tem 
perature in turn inereases the probabil 
ity of condensation of water. This is 
doubtless the reason why beekeepers 
have believed that condensation of water 
leads to bad wintering, and in most eases 
the best solution of the difficulty is to 
close the ventilators. In most bee cellars 
the ventilation requirements are so small 
that all the oxygen necessary may pass 


iecessary. 


} 


readily through the cellar walls, and no 


ventilators would be nece sary. In colo 
eS wintered out doors, there would prob 
bly be no neeessitv for an entranee. in 
so far as ventilation is coneerned, and 
we might close the entrances entiré ly if 


t were not for the fact that this in some 


own way disturbs the bees. This 
xplains why the reduction of th en 
trance to the smallest possible opening 
3 such good results in well-protected 


Foremost iv 
importance is 
the eonsidera 
tion that, if 
honey produe 
tion is done 


Heavy Lifting and 


on a commer 
Yeial basis, there 
will be th 
great deal of heavy lifting. This is ab 
solute ly certain because there can not be 
the desirable large yields of honey with 
out much lifting of very heavy supers. 
it will not be profitable to have to pay 
large doctor’s bills and perhaps even 
give up one’s business, on account of a 
rnined back. However, in this con 
nection trouble can be almost entirely 
voided by learning the proper use of 
the muscles and how to save the weaker 
museles of the lower back from undue 
strain. To illustrate what I mean— 
a piano or hoisting 
Notice 
his posture, and how he braces himself to 
let the muscles of his chest, arms, upper 
back and backs of his legs do most of 
the work for him. After this lesson is 
learned thoroughly, apply it. But even 

en, go easy. Get some one to help with 
the heaviest part of the work and don’t 


watch a man moving 


— 


it barrel of apples upon a wagon. 
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let any one hurry you when carrying any 
thing heavy, or something may snap. | 
speak from experience, having had to 
give up practically all beekeeping for 
over a year, on account of a lesion of 
the back which came about while I was 
carrying a big packing case down some 
cellar stairs with the aid of a schoolboy 


—in a hurry to go to a ball game. The 
combination of too great haste and a 
heavy load overtasked the museles and 

















% ] i o veak mu t of tl 
back 
au strain resulted. The moral is, go easy 
nd watch your step. If these cautions 
ure observed, any normal woman will be 
uble to do the work without harm and 
probably with benetit to herself physie 
ally. Often women ean save their 
strength by paying for men’s muscles 


to do the heaviest work and using their 
own intelligence in planning and direet 
ing and their delicate touch in the light 
Wrong posture for and 
er branches of the work, such as queen- 
rearing. 
What About Stings and Nervousness? 
Stings are considered by most of the 
uninitiated as the greatest drawback and 
deterrent to beekeeping; but, by the ini 
tiafed, they are considered of little im 
portance. There may be an occasional 
bad stinging, just to test out how 
much of a beekeeper you really are, any- 
way; but under ordinary conditions, 
there need be few stings, and those, if 
quickly scraped out, not very painful. 
If a woman is seriously affected by stings 
eases fortunately are very rare), 


lifting hives 


supers 


(such 
she should not consider beekeeping. 

Nervousness is sometimes offered 
reason why women should not attempt 
to keep bees. But are women really any 
more nervous than men? I don’t like 
the wholesale assertion that women are 


as a 
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too nervous to do certain things. Take 
them as a whole, and I think there are 
no more nervous women than nervous 
men—only—unfortunately for the repu 
tation of our sex—-women often do not 


control their nerves as they might, and 
‘trade on’’ this general belief, for their 


own personal purposes. This points to 
the fact that, no matter if a woman is 
of a high-strung, ‘‘nervous’’ tempera 


ment, she can make a splendid beekeeper 
if she knows how, or will learn, to con- 
trol her nerves. Beekeeping demands 
nerve-eontrol, but on the other hand, 
the discipline of beekeeping will teach 
this control. 


A Source of Health and Happiness. 


Now let us see what reasons are fa- 
orable to beekeeping by women, A 


strong reason is that it is an interest 


ing and an outdoor occupation, and so 
tends to health and happiness. We can 
easily visualize health, in female form, 
with rosy cheeks and shining eyes, draw 
ing fresh air into her lungs—while she 
wields a hive tool in one hand and a 


smoker in the other! 

One great and refreshing thing about 
beekeeping—particularly to a woman 
is that it changes the point of view. It 











muscles of 


for lifting 
back and 


work 


Right 


chest 


Strong 


do 


posture 
upper legs most of the 
is impossible to open a beehive and, at 
the time, worry about own 
affairs or those of one’s neighbors. No, 
our attention is completely engrossed by 
what looking at and in attempting 
to solve the many varying problems from 
time to time presented us by these ex 
traordinary creatures who are living such 
wonderful lives in a world of their own, 
which we can never hope fully to under 
stand. The pleasure of keeping bees can 
be easily understood by any one who 
loves either nature or science or poetry. 


same one’s 


we are 
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The profit in it as 
iral ability along that line 


a business depends 


on one’s 1 


and one’s business sense. It is not dif 
ficult to secure a littl pocket monev from 
a few hives, but the entering of this 


a big commercial scale is 
roposition. However, it can 


occupy: tion on 


a different p 


be done, and has been done very proiit 
ably and successfully by women both in 
this country and abroad. 

I hope I have made the reasons favor 
able to women’s keeping bees distinctly 


rable and than 
the unfavorable reasons, because that is 
the way I feel But ther W: 

be resery 


more eonside convineing 
must alwavs 
ations and exceptions. 

To sum up—all women should be en 
couraged who are intelligent, really in 
terested in beekeeping, and will 
persist ! pite of some discouragements, 
attempt to produce hon 
arge scale unless they are quali- 


who 
They should not 


fied or are willing and able financially to 
make the venture in an experimental way 


to find 

And no matter on how large a seale we 
are engaged, let us not think so much of 
the dollars and cents that we forget the 
poetrs to thie prose. Ocea ionally, at 
least, let us just 
happy, leisurely 
finaneial 
the 


out. 


enjoy our bees in a 
way without thought of 
returns or of getting on with 
Interest and happiness, we 
linked together, and though 


work. 
all know. are 


O northern 
beemen for 
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the size of our honey yield is extremely 


important, it is also true, 


as Dallas Lore 


Sharpe says, that ‘‘Joy is life’s best 


vield. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 
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Settling the 
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nce of Keeping Bees in 
s of the World 








ie Burr 


if 


borer and in } 
one season It not nee iry to introduce Leslie 
make a better Burr to our older readers who will remember 
beeman out of him as a contributor to this journal 15 to 20 
. years ago, writing from various parts of the 
him than the world, as well as the author of the article 
man you ean Laws Relating to Bees’ nd Campanilla 
re ; ere nthe A BC and X Y Z of Bee Cultu He 
get down her is kept bees in New York, Illinois, Colorado 
from the California Cuba ind Hawaii H ha ! 
North.’’ cently retired as Judge of the Second Circuit 
It was a hot. Court of Haw ii, which position he has fi d 
. “alae for a number of years, and igain keeping 
sultry dav in yet n Califor Out of this rich and 
Havana, Cuba, varied experience he ha written a serie of 
some 22 vears rtiel of unusual interest, to appear in tl 
: journal during the coming ix months, whic! 
ago that I oe haske ° Bewever fow or many eclonte 
heard \ WW he may have, ean afford to mi Editor. | 


Summerford re 


lieve himself foregoing. 
make matters more interesting IT had 
landed in Havana a few before. | 
and | had gone to Cuba 
At the mor 


for about 


just 
hours 
was from I[llinots, ‘ 
vent, Lhad known 


five minutes. That 


to work bees 


Summerford 


appear in print it 


Thien 


problen of 







asked 








minutes 
been made 
( of by him 
in aseertaining 
where | 


was 
from, what I 
intended doing 
and what my 


beekeeping ex 
perience had 
been. As 
as he had gain 
ed the facts he 
for, he 
time in 
letting 


soon 


lost no 
me 


know what his 
Op nion was 
econeerning the 
value of north 


ern beekeepers 
in the tronics, 

From his 
words as they 


ook as though 


some one was trying to pick a quarrel; 
but Summerford was just being friend 
ly at least his face wore a most friendly 


and disarming 


person, af least, eould 


smile, s0 that 
take 


no ordinary 


anv offense 
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at his remark. I want to at this 
time that there was, and still is, a lot to 
ponder over in Sommerford’s remark. 

At the moment, however, I gave the re 
mark but little thought. I had all the 
self-confidence possible to be found in a 
20-year old, confidence that was based 
upon the fact that I had grown up with 
an apiary in the back yard. I had read 
practically all the then existing litera 
ture published in English pertaining to 
practical eulture; I had _ reared 
queen-cells according to the methods of 
Doolittle, and had the queens fertilized 
according to Swarthmore; I had eradi 
eated foul brood; attended in 1900 the 
convention of the National Beekeepers’ 
Association at Chicago, and had seen and 
heard most of the large honey producers 
of the United States: besides, L had, for 
several years, produced comb honey that 
sold on commission at Chicago for a price 
above the highest published market quo 
tations. So why should I give particular 
remarks indieating that 
know as much about bees in 
eane-field laborer? 

But, later on, I had cause to remem 
ber the remarks of Summerford, and as 
the years have passed and I have time 
after time worked under new and 
unfamiliar conditions and observed oth 
working bees, I have found econ 
tinued cause for remembering what Som 
merford said that day in Havana. 


say 


bee 


thought to 
I did not 
Cuba as a 


any 


bees 


erTs So 


Migration of American Beekeepers to 
Cuba After Spanish-American War. 
But before telling of the new and 

strange conditions IT met in Cuban bee 

keeping, and of the things I had to learn 
and unlearn, a word concerning the men 
who were producing honey in Cuba dur 
ing the time I four there 
might not be out of place. For in the 
days immediately following the Spanish 
American war, there eongregated in 
Cuba a number of interesting beek 


nersonnlities 


spent vears 


Cpnine 
There was Hoeckstien, known at the 
time to the readers of the bee journals 
** American Tramp.’’ He spoke 
a number of languages, had traveled eon 
siderably ind had been a beekeeper in 
Florida, California and South America 
He had a mind stored with a world of 
general knowledge, and in the earlv days 
following the oeecupation of Cuba by the 


as the 


United States, he had been emploved bv 
the government in connection with the 
publie sehool svstem of Havana John 
Martin, known to the readers of Glean 


ings of that time as ‘*The Rambler,’’ 
was another bee keeper who had kept 
bees on both the Atlantie and Paecifie 
eoasts of the United States He was 
ilso a delightful writer, as the issues of 
Gleanings of his day will show Then 
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there were Harry Howe and Harry 


Beaver two disciples of W L. Cogg 
shall, who previous to their going to 


Cuba had been christened by the Editor 
of Gleanings as ‘‘The Lightning Opera 
tors’’; W. W. Summerford, who was 
from Texas, possessed a world of practi 
cal beekeeping wisdom. 

But in some ways, the most remarkable 
beekeeper there at the time was Glen E. 


Moe. He went to Cuba to grow oranges, 
but fell under the spell of the honeyed 


words of Harry Howe and Summerford. 
Later, on he fell heir (in fact) to a east 


off pair of W. L. 
and as a result he 
Within three years he 
colonies of bees, and, whatever instrue 
tion he have reeeived from others, 
he was able to better the instruction 
Then there the 
journers, whom 


Root 


Coggshall’s old shoes, 
turned bee keeper. 
had a thousand 


may 


visitors and so 
were Wardell, the 
Company ’s queen-breeder; Danzen 
baker, the inventor of the hive and see 


were 


among 


tion bearing his name; the two Cogg 

shalls and A. I. Root. 

Handicap of Northern Beemen in the 
Tropics. 

As to the troubles encountered by 
northern beekeepers, they arose chiefly 
from two causes: First, the honey sea 
son oeceurred under conditions never ex 


perienced in the North; and, second, the 
northerners had acquired habits 
a that not 
to Cuban beckeeping, and it was hard to 
diseard established habits. As a matter 
of fact, | think that a beekeeper going 
to Cuba from the States more to 
learn and unlearn than is possible in any 
other locality; and in making this state 
ment I speak from an experience that 
covers a knowledge of honey production 


average 


technic were ipplienble 


has 


in New York, Illinois, Colorado, Califor 
nia and Hawaii as well as Cuba 

All habits are hard to break, espe 
eially those habits of which we are not 


aware. For example, we all put on either 


our right or left shoe first, and we do it 
the same wav every morning: and in the 
evening there is one shoe that we are 
in the habit of removing first. When we 
put on our coat we insert a eertain arm 
first: but most people are not aware of 
the faet until something happens, gen 


to the hand or arm, that 
necessitates their changing the order of 
Then thev find 
trouble 


erally an injury 


putting on the eont thet 


the habit exists, and that it is 


some to put on a coat contrary to habit. 

The average person also has a habit of 
looking ata thing, and then taking the 
general facets coneerning it as a matter 
of cour For example, anv pas ro 
an eleetrie street car will tell vou that 
the ear is propelled by eleetricitv; but 
how many ean tell just how and why 
the electricity propels the ear, or have 
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any curiosity concerning the matter? 
Then, too, we see things every day, yet 
can not form a mental pieture of them. 


A good example of this is the number 
of steps that lead up to the house in 
which we live. The person who knows 
the number of steps he goes up every 
time he enters his home is an excep- 
tion. 

In fact, habit influences every act we 
do, both mental and physical. And 
when habits become thoroughly set and 
eannot be broken the possessor of them 
in a new environment is often in an al 
most hopeless position. To show how 
this works out, I will state that I have 
known of young men who went to Cuba 
to work bees, who, after being there a 
vear, could not tell how much a pair of 
shoes, priced in Spanish silver, would be 
worth in American American 
French gold) and 
different 


money. 
Spanish 
with a 


money, gold, 


each 


silve P.. 


Spanish 
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differ in Cuba from those in the northern 
parts of the United States, the following 
are some of them: 

First, in Cuba the climatie eonditions 
are such that the bees rear brood through- 


out the year, there being two genera! 
swarming seasons; second, the surplus 


honey flow is in the winter during the 
coldest season of the year. 

As a result of the first condition, the 
average life of a queen, as a rule, is not 
to exceed a year. That means that there 
are always from five to twenty per cent 
or more of the colonies in some stage of 
queenlessness. It also means that fagged 
out queens just before the honey flow 
are plentiful and should be replaced by 
young queens—all of which makes it im 
perative that some system be employed 
to keep track of the queens and to take 
eare of the queenless colonies. 

As to the condition, the fact 
that the honey flow is at its height dur 


second 





Campanilla, or white bellflower. This important honey plant of Cuba furnish: the winter honey 
flow. 
value, vere ll in general eireulation ing the months of November, December 
But all priees at the stores were, as and January, when the weather is cold- 
t rule, in Spanish silver, which was est, means that a condition exists that 
in eontinual fluctuation. Any dirty is the reverse of that in the United 
faced ehild in a Cuban country store States. The result of this condition is 
eould figure exchange: but the Americans that the natural inelination of the bees 


of those 


ause they 


who hired out 
had bee n raised 
land where it was not necessary to 
how to figure value in different 
refused to take the trouble 
to learn, and the man that would not 
take the trouble to learn how to figure 
the value of articles he had to purchase 
at the store in the 


(at least certain 
as beemen). bec 
in a 
know 


money, just 


various monev in ¢ir 
better in 
things in bee eulture. 


eulation « ité often \\ ; no 

learning new 

Some Pecularities of Tropical Beekeep 
ing. 

As to wherein conditions affeeting bees 


is to stop breeding and to fill up the 
combs of the brood-nest with honey; and 


should the bees be allowed to follow 
their natural inelination the result is 
that, before the honey flow is half over, 


the hives contain neither brood nor bees 


to any amount, and the honey crop is 
cut in halves 
The foregoing conditions, when recog 


difficult 
methods of re 


nized, do not eonstitute such a 


problem. There are many 

ening eolonies, and of keeping trae] 
of vhat the queen i! eneh eolonv ha 
done and is doing. As to keeping the 
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queen laying and a good supply of brood 
through the winter months, there is, 
far as I am aware, but one method. 
It might not be out of place to state 
here, for the information of those who 
honey, 


are not acquainted with Cuban 








What it Cost to Treat 


G leanings 
asked me _ to 
write this arti 
ele, it was with 
considerable re 
luctanee that I 
eonsented. It 
would be much pleasanter to write about 
securing an average of 201% 


honey per colony from 1000 colonies, if 





ing 


pounds ot 


the data for such an article were at 
hand, than to write about treating is 
eased colonies on so large a seale. To 
have to tell the whole truth about i 
matter rather hurts, but truth is w t 
we are all after, so here goes. 


During the past three or four years w 


have been establishing new aplaries out 
from Medina, mainly for the ] pose 
producing honey. Our ipiaries last M 
consisted of 1600 eolon} distril ted : 
0 apiaries, the most re te ! | 

15 miles apart. This is fai om | thre 
best hone producin | ity in the 
country, but it is possil ) re f 
crops even in this viein ty., We did 1 
tnke the time to investigate thorough] 
the condition of apinti s in the terri I 
surrounding our ree ly established ap 
aries It is a sad fact, but true neve 


theless, that one colony inf ected witl 
American foul brood, left to die 
be robbed out other colonik mens pol 


The last 


by 
lute a nearby good-sized apiary. 
two honey seasons have been decided! 
lean, and it is a well-known fact that 
American foul brood takes undue advan 
tage of lean Our pushing out 
into new beekeeping territory, together 
with the past two unfavorable honey 
producing seasons, has undoubtedly in 
creased the amount of disease in our api 


Seasons 


aries, We were taken by surprise and 
hit hard, and we hope that this past 
season’s experience in eoping with tl 
foul brood situation may never be re 


peated in our apiaries. 
Our Method of Dealing with American 
Foul Brood. 
Our apiary constantly on the 
lookout for 
brood that 


We plan to visit our out-apiaries at least 


men are 
foul brood or, in fact, any 
does not appear to be normal 


everv two or three weeks, and, : the 
eolonies unre checked over ! | dist st 
diseovered, these data are written on the 


»00 Colonie by 
ring the Combs 
Fy M. J. Deyell 

e A. 1. Re 


and Rend 
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that the winter honey flow there is from 
the bellflower, or campanilla. The ABC 
and X Y Z of Culture contains an 
article which I wrote a number of years 
ago deseribing this plant. 

Willits, Calif. 


Bee 






ecards 
reeord 


record 

and the 
of the apiary 
is taken and 
passed into the 
he desk at the 
home apiary 
ae) house. We have 
o4 what we eall 
yard. This yard is lo 
remote spot far away 
from our other apiaric sas possible. We 
nim to the ed to 
ie hospital yard as soon as a single 
cell in 


FOUL BROOD 


Shak 








wot Co’s Ay 


our hospital 
cated in a as 


remove disea colonies 
a colony is discovered, although 
ionally, due to the amount of work 
» be done, we are unable to move these 
colonies as promptly as we should like. It 
vill be understood, of course, that the 
diseased colonies are moved early in the 
or late at night, or 
rainy day when the bees are not flying. 


orning on some 


While operating colonies at our hos 
pital yards, our men have cover all suits, 
and these suits, together wrth the hive 
ools, bee-veils and bee-gloves are left 
at the hospital yard apiary house, whieh 

locked up while not in use. Kaeh 

n has a pair of old shoes, which is also 

part of the hospital yard equipment. 


enough colonies have accumulated 


the hospital vard we begin making 
| 


shaking 


preparations for the hee Five 
lays before shaking we remove all the 
queens from the infected colonies. 

Some time during the interval between 
the time the queens are re moved and the 
time we begin shaking the bees, we pre 
pare as many clean hives, each with five 


frames containing full sheets of founda 


tion, as we think will be needed for the 
bees that are to be shaken These hives 
equipped with foundation are placed in 
what we eall the new yard. This vard 
is, of course, a safe distance from the 
hospital yard. More will be said about 
if later 
Shaking the Bees. 
On the morning the shaking is to be 


and 


ages made of 


ready for 
10-frame hive 
and bottom, 
*¢-inch hole bored through 


done, we have on hand use 
number of « 


bodies double 


each having a 2 


sereened 


top 


the side of the hive-bodv. These double 
sereened eages are to hold the bees that 
ire to be shake We estimate the num 


will be 


eorrectly. 


ber of these thet 
usually 


needed and 


we estimate The 2° 


s 
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inch holes in one side are to admit the 
nozzle of the funnel such as is used by 
package beemen in filling orders for eus 
tomers. The object of double sereening 
the hive-bodies will be explained later. 
Double screening simply means that two 


sereens are used instead of one, thus 
leaving a space of an inch or more be 
tween. Each cage is ealeulated to hold 


about ten neces 


pounds of bees. It is 
sary, therefore, to have a spring seale as 
part of the equipment. 





Cage and funnel ready for shaking bees from 
diseased combs. 

This last season we made three shak 
ings, about 65 eolonies being shaken 
each time. For fast work five men can 
work to good advantage. One man does 


the shaking, : 
attends to weighing 
takes care of the 
are 


nother holds the funnel and 
the bees, another 
combs after they 
eare of the 
combs containing honey after they are 
and another takes eare of the 
containing brood. The empty 
combs and the combs containing honey 
put that are 
piled up bee-proof in the apiary house. 
The combs containing brood are also put 
and piled four high, the 
piles being placed on hive bottoms and 
the regular hive eovers are put on top. 
These piles of four-story hives are dis 
tributed some distance apart throughout 
the yard and serve as deeoy hives to 
eateh all that are in the air and 
field bees that are returning with loads of 
nectar. These decoy hives are especially 
desirable if the shaking is done at a time 
when nectar is being gathered. These hives 
containing brood are left for 16 days when 
all of the brood will have emerged, and 
then the are shaken again. It 
will, of course, be understood that 16 davs 
ndded to the 5 that the 
eolonies were queenless 


empty 


shaken, another takes 


shaken, 


combs 


are into empty hive-bodies 


in hive-bodies 


bees 


eolonies 


diseased 
before 


davs 
made 


. 
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shaking makes 21 days, the time required 
for all the worker brood to emerge. The 
object of making the colonies queenless 
5 days before the first shaking is that 
when the first shaking is done all queen 
cells that have been started can be easily 


detected and destroyed, which usually 
prevents virgin queens from emerging 


and eausing trouble at the time the sec 
ond shaking oecurs, 

The bees after being shaken are left 
at the hospital yard over night, and 
early next morning, after all of the stray 
bees have been earefully brushed off the 
outside of the double-screened ¢ 
they are loaded into a truek and hauled 
to the new yard to be installed in hives 
already prepared for them. The object 
of double screening will become apparent 
if we imagine that the truck containing 
the shaken should stall while en 
route to the new yard, possibly making 
it necessary to stop on the road near an 


sce 
ages, 


bees 


apiary of bees free from disease. The 
bees from this clean apiary, are likely 
to gather on the sereens, and, if they 


should, the double screening makes it im 
possible for the diseased bees to pass out 
honey, which they still 
their honey saes, to bees 


diseased 


have in 


might 
the 


from the clean apiary. 

Installing the Caged Bees in New Apiary. 
It takes three men to instal these bees 

before starting 


to best advantage. Just 


Bees are shaken from the diseased combs as 


in filling packages when shipping package bee 


this work a Miller introducing cage, con 
a laying queen, is hung between 


each prepared hive. As 


taining 


the frames in 


before stated, each of these hives has 
five. frames containing full sheets of 
foundation. First of all, the bees in 


the double sereened hive-bodies are 


thoroughly wet down with water from a 


sprinkling can. The water is poured 
through the sereen and the bees ar 
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shaken until they thoroughly wet. 
Then one of the double 
moved and a two-quart dipper is used to 
dip the bees into the hives. They are 
poured in the empty space beside the full 
sheets of foundation. A two-quart dip 
per holds about two pounds of bees. This 
amount is sufficient for each hive if colo 
are made up early in the 
but, if done after July 15, four pounds of 
per hive are none many. This 


are 


sereens is re 


nies season; 


bees too 








hive they 
more easily dis 


bees into the new 
so they can be 
tributed 


Before putting the 


are wet down 


is a short job. One man opens the hive, 
another dips the bees, and a third man 
puts on the cover and the ordeal is fin 
ished. It will be understood, of course, 
that the introduced queens have the ten 
deney to hold the bees, and we have sel 
dom if ever been troubled with drifting. 


The entrances on these hives are re 
duced considerably. If bees are not gath 
ering nectar, these bees are fed sugar 


syrup a day later. Later on, they are 
checked over to see if all the queens have 
been accepted and more frames are added 
as needed. After the bees in this new 
apiary have been fed and are well estab- 
lished, they are moved to perma 
nent 
the next installment of shaken bees from 
the hospital yard. 
Extracting Honey from Infected Combs. 
The next operation is that of extract 
ing the honey from the infected 
This is done in the apiary house at the 


some 


eombs. 


hospital vard. As fast as the honey is ex 
traeted, the combs are cut out and melt 
ed, then pressed in a double Hatch wax 


press. To hasten the work of melting up 


combs we built a brick arehway to ae 
commodate a galvanized iron pan about 
214 feet square and a foot deep. The 
frames, after having the combs cut out 


ave eae 
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location, in order to make room for. 
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of them, are used for making a fire under 
the pan containing the combs being ren 
dered. 


Cost of Treatment, Not Including Cut 
ting Out and Rendering Combs nor 
Material Used. 

The cost of treating 200 diseased colo 
including the cost of cutiin 
and rendering combs nor material 
amounted to $287.06. The amount of 
labor was 478 hours, which includes time 
taken to haul colonies to the 
hospital yard, shaking bees, hauling them 
to new yard, installing them in 
hives, feeding them sugar syrup later on, 

extracting honey from disexsed comb 
in fact all items of labor except cutting 
out and rendering diseased combs. The 
auto mileage in connection with the lubor 
was 534 miles. It will be noted that the 
cost per colony amounted to approximate 
ly $1.44, 
Cost of Cutting Out and Rendering Comb; 

In this experiment the combs were cut 
out and melted instead of being steril 
ized with the aleohol-formalin solution, 
in order to determine the this 
method. We are also securing cost data 
by the sterilizing method, which are not 
yet complete. 

It required 149 hours labor and 66 
miles for the truck for transporting men 
to and from the hospital yard, the total 
cost being $82.10 for cutting out and ren 
dering the diseased combs from 200 colo 
nies. Some of the colonies occupied two 
when the 


nies, not 


oO 


} 
usec 


diseased 


} 
ciean 


eost of 


stories disense was diseovered. 





A two-quart dipper is used to measure out the 


quantity of bees as they are distrib 


uted to the new 


desired 
hives 


» 


So there were approximately 2500 combs 


cut out and rendered. The cost, per comb, 


of cutting out and rendering was a tritle 
over three and a third cents. It will be 


noted from the table that 500 pounds of 
wax were rendered from 
and that the value of the wax amounted 
to $125.00. It will be noted also from the 


diseased combs, 
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table that the frames with full sheets of 
foundation used in tre iting cost $100.00 
One hundred and twenty-five dollars, the 
amount reeeived tor ‘ less the 
$82.10 for labor, | Ss $42.90, whiel 
helped to pay for the $100. rth of 
frames it} foundatior 

Since the eost of eu gf out and melt 
Ing the combs proximat thres 
and one third eents each ind the eost of 
the new frames t full sheets of foun 
dation was ) cents each, the ital cost 
per comb 31 ents. From this must 
be subti ted cents per comb for 
wax reeovered, th making 18! cents 
per comb, this bei ¢ the net cost of re 
plaecin the diseased combs with new 
frames and full sheets of foundation. Mr 
Baurber’s figures, as published in the No 


vember issue of Gleanings, show 


ilizi 


of ster 
four e 
euttineg 
tional 

rive ba 
of foun 


e eomb 


tr 
nts each, as against 
out and melting, w 
Ivant that ] } 

to t] hes inste 
lation 


Table Showing Cost of 


A co 
Cost of 
Labor 
rrucl 
Mater 
S 
( 


Tr 


eatment, 


le 


} 


His 


tl 


} cents 
the 

we nbs 
of frar 


ost 


hy 


Total Cost of Treating Diseased Colonies. 

It will } 
the total cost 
labor, truck 
rial used, but 


eluding 


in the 


$583.00 
3 


colonies, 


amour 


it 


colony. 


ment 


‘ olonies, or 


noted 


of tren 


from 


1! 


mileage 


the 


tl 


not including 


number of colonic S 


including 


of 
amounted to 


Tl 


mo 


This does ! 
erop of 


ed to 

The 
but it 
much 


ho 


— 


ot 


gathel 


a 


tota 
an 


S if 


the eolonies 


should be said, however, t] 


mueh 


sal age 


eolonies 


£59090 80 


on 


honey, 


that 
The 
ing amounted to approximately $2.91 per 


total loss 


ic 


the 


table 


eol nie S, 


t 


hat 


in 


d mate 


reduction 


amounte 


the 
wax 
we 


eost 


incident 


ed to $1,383.2 


\ 


fo 


re 


ind 


of t 


1 
r 


‘ 
saved, 


rei 


to 


ased 


th 


if 


o treat 


the 


oye) 


a little over $6.91 per eolony. 


inelude the loss due to the 


had the disease hit us 


son. 
were 
July 


As 


made 


ae, 


+} 


f 


V 


he 


a 


vas 
en 


( 


shakings 


oeceurre | 


ev that diseased colonies 
by reason of the disea 
1 loss is somewhat ppal 
not be figured otherwis« 
is neeessary to put alu 
that beeame infected 
at the loss 
greater than it would have 
earlier in the 
before stated, three 
The first shaking 
e second August 17, and 


the 
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hird Se ptember 13. \t one time during 
the season we had these shaken bees in 
162 hives or in other words we had that 
mount of shaken colonies in the process 
building up. Had the colonies been 
iken during the month of June, and 

| e season bee f orable for hon 
uch larg r pe! ntage of the colo 

es \ ld ave de loped into normal 
lonies this fall. It is reasonable to as 
ime that at least 125 colonies could 
} i ived. As matter of fact, 

e could have gone into winter quarters 
if 1 lot of weak colonies, but we have 
rned that weak colonies are an abomi 

m to beekeeping. It was necessary, 
therefore, to unite the 162 eolonies down 


» 50 good, strong eolonies. One hundred 
eolonies or seventy-five 
were actually saved would 
have reduced the lo considerably. . It 
hould be remembered, however, that 


frame of foundation would then 


nd twenty-five 


more than 


] 


disease hit us late in 


son was probabh Ine to the faet 


Salvage and Total Cost of Cleaning up 200 Diseased Colonies. 


per eolon’ $1,400.00 
13.50 
TrCTerTrTT TTT 54.00 
datior See - 100.00 

115.50 583.00 

21.983.00 


£174.80 
125.00 


$50.00 599.80 
rer $1,383.20 


that there was a dearth of neetar be 
t bloom honey flow and the 


tween the fi 

clover honey flow, and during this 
irth the bees foraged around for what 

they could get, and consequently picked 

nm disease where it eould be found. The 

majority of the eolonies treated were 


slightly infected. 


] 
It certainly behooves us and beekeep 
il foul brood territory to start a 
cleaning-up program immediately. Foul 
brood 1 becom 





ng a serious menace to 


ing, and the sooner more drastic 
g 


ensures are taken to eradieate this dis 
ease, the sooner will it be possible to 
produce honey more cheaply and sell it at 

profit in spite of the low prevailing 

ices. County beekeepers’ associations 
ought to be organized with a view of 
edueating beekeepers up to the proper 


methods of handling disease, and, most 
portant of all, preventing it. It may be 
fact that foul brood makes better bee 
keepers of us all, but the tuition neces 
sary in learning how to deal with it cer 
tainly comes high. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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A PORTABLE WINDBREAK 


Can be Built Indoors and Set Up When Ground 


is Frozen 


The accompanying sketch for a port 
able windbreak has, I believe, a num 


ber of ady ta over thie ordinary 
fence, The ‘Ket i is prac tically 
planatory, but 1 will describe 

way to make it. 

Cut 2 x +’s or posts about 61% feet long 
length desired) and sharpen one 
Bore a %-ineh hole through the 
for a bolt about two feet 
two of them down 
boards one ineh 
hes of the 


self CX 
the easi 


est 


or any 
end. 

narrow 
from the top end. Lay 
on edge and nail on 


letting about six ine 


way 


mpart 





cll portable windbr 
nd is deflected at the top of the proj 


ik. Note how 


ection 


sharpened end of the posts stick down 
below the lower board so the posts will 
go into the ground enough to keep from 
slipping. If the boards are more than 
10 feet long, a slat should be nailed be 
tween the posts to make the panel more 
rigid. This should be eut off even with 
the lower board, as most ground is too 
uneven to allow these bearings without 
digging or blocking up from the middle 
one. Nail a piece of 1x4-inech board 
about a foot long to the top of each post 


and pointing back at an angle of about 
15 degrees as shown in the sketch, and 
nail on two narrow boards. Cut two 
pieces 1 x 4 inches, 44% feet long and bolt 
to the posts A hole should also be bored 


in the other end of this piece. 





———— 


= EXPERIENCEE 


——_ 


The panel is now ready to set up. 
Place it where wanted and drive the 
posts down lightly to make them stick 
in the ground. Tip ihe panel back to- 
ward the wind about 18 inches, pull the 


brace out and bolt it to a stake driven in 


the ground and which has a hole bored 
for the bolt, then set up the next panel. 
This fence ean be built inside on stormy 
days and a large lot inelosed in a very 
short time when the weather permits. 
The fact that no holes have to be dug 
allows setting up even thougi the ground 


is frozen quite hard. 

The top panel is really the big feature 
of this fenee as it causes the snow and 
wind to ‘‘floop the loop,’’ so to speak, 
and stop right there instead of jumping 


over the fence and hitting the apiary a 
little farther on. Level open country 
may require stronger posts and bracing; 
but in hilly country or where woods and 
buildings help to break the wind, the 
sizes given will be sufficiently strong to 
stand all kinds of storms. 
Thompson, Pa. W. P. Danielson. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Raising of Quality Standards Yields 
Gain from Co-operation 


Greatest 


When we used to live up in Winnipeg, 
and before beekeeping in Manitoba had 


grown to the extent it has since, we 
often used to see in the stores very fine 
comb honey. Sometimes we bought it, 


although the price was high, and it al 
ways was of the best quality. On every 
section was a neat little rubber stamp, 
‘‘C. H. P. A. Apiary No. —,’’ and in- 
quiry elicited the fact that this meant 
‘Colorado Honey Producers’ Associa 
tion.’’ 

Now, how came it that the Colorado 
beekeepers were able to ship their prod- 


uct all the way to Winnipeg, pay a duty 
on entering Canada and still, presumably, 


make a profit out of it? The answer is 


that by means of their co-operation they 


were enabled to exercise control over 
their product. The honey was of the 
best, carefully graded and packed, and 


the dealers in foodstuffs will make more 
in selling goods of this description at a 
moderate profit than on selling larger 
amounts of where they have to 
take all kinds of trouble in handling 


rOOoas 
goods 


them, due to poor grading and improper 
handling 
Co-operation is a very much abused 








term, an 


1 in countless instances co-op 
erative associations have come to grief 
and lost money for everybody through a 
failure to recognize certain essential 
facts in the business of marketing food- 
stuffs. One of the most common fal 
lacies in this present day is that there 
exists an ‘farmy of middlemen, all tak 
ing toll from the producer. ’’ To quote 
an article in the press a few days ago: 
‘*The costs of distribution in this eoun 
try are outrageously high. Some authori 
t by the facet that for every 
hree producers there are two distribu 
ters.’ Ilenee the widespread notion 


es ¢ xplain 


that tl rmers r beekeepers need 
only combine to ‘feliminate the middle 
man’’ and seeure his share of the prot 
its. ' 


hard to demonstrate that this 


attitude is largely a misconeeptioy. If 
there were any middlemen in_ business 
who were unnecessary, then the compe 
ition of trade would soon drive them out 
If any person believes that there ar 
men, or firms, that are waxing fat at 
the farmers’ expense, let him sell all 


It is not 


that he has and go and make monev. 


Ln] 

too. That is the wav in whieh Amerien 
has been built up by suecessful busi 
ness. It is true that there are firms 
that are making money, but it is by ha 
dling a very large volume of trade ef 
ficiently and cheaply. The cheaper the, 
do the handling the more trade they ge 
and the more trade they get, the cheap 
they ean handle the business. The fan 
vho sell out i | woes into the mi idl 
mien bu nes VW ll find that if is no bo 
nein 

The wartime agitation against ‘*‘ protit 
eers’’—those mythical middlemen who 


bought ten cents worth of stuff and sold 
it for a dollar—resulted in endless eom 
missions and investigations and it always 
vas found that the bulk of business was 
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done on small spreads, and that wid: 
spreads between cost and selling price 
oceurred only in very 


| W-mMoving ines, 


in highly speculativ: rishable lines, o1 
in articles of luxury 

Beekeepers who « h the notion that 
somehow co-operatio | raise prices 
for honey should rei nber that the onh 


way in which it will do the trick is by 


obliging them, the beekeeper hemselve 


to produee better honey. Grade, colo 

cleanliness, packing in the most practice 

econtainers—in a word satisfying the dé 
mands of the markets—will open up a 
trade in honey where none now moves. 
The only way the middleman ean be 
eliminated is by co-operatively perform 
ing the same services, and usually this 
costs about as much as the middleman. 
The raising of quality standards by eo 
operation is another matter, and it is a 
real gain. All sorts of businesses have 
found that the difference between profit 
and loss often lies in the last ten per 
eent of efficiency. There are very few 
beekeepers who can not improve their 
marketing efficiency by a few per cent, 
and some can do it bv a hundred per 
cent. Hy W. Sanders. 

Monterey Park, Calif. 


O19 AY a 9 
WYOMING APIARY FLOODED 


Queens Imprisoned Under Water More than 
Six Hours Apparently Not Injured 


This section of the West has had more 
rnin this season than ever before known 


in the memory 


of the oldest inhabitgnt 
\t times the rain has reached the niag 


nitude of ecloudbursts, and the creeks 
have risen until the town was under wa 
ter, washing uway the block paving fron 
our main streets and ruining our coun 
try roads. 











A 





Unive y Min i d n the beekeeping rse t r} bor ry I} young 

women «ani ! | chat ekeey g | issembling hives, frames and 

uper here 1 tud n the 1922 ' heekeeping The work is in charge of 
Professor Francis Jager 








a26 ened 
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It has been one of the best honey sea 


sons we have ever had. The rain did 
not seem to wash the nectar from the 
flowers, as the bees would be working 
busily immediately after the heavy 
rains, and how they would fill the su 
pers! . 

R. D. Chamberlain had about 50 eolo 
nies a few miles up Big Goose Creek in 
a nice grove of trees right on the bank 
of the creek. They were in fine condi 


tion, and each had several full-depth su 


pers of honey with a queen-excluder be 
tween the hive and supers. When the 
] igh water cume, the vard was ovel 


flowed and the water was deep enough to 
the top of the first super. Of 
the bees went up ahead of the 
water, but the queens were kept down in 


eover 


course 


the hives by the execluders. 

When Mr. Chamberlain went out and 
saw the condition of affairs he knew the 
queens we r drowned, so ¥ ithout anv in 
vestigation he started telegraphing all 
over the South for new queens. Being the 
last of September, young queens were 
senree; but he finally obtained them 
through the A. IL. Root Company. He tool 
them out to introduce them, and upon 
opel ing his hives he found the bees had 
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THE “SWEET TOOTH” BEARS 


Havoc Wrought by Bruin in Apiaries in Okefi- 
nokee Region in Georgia 


his ‘fups and 
Our ‘‘ups’’ are on an average 
with those of other beekeepers, but some 
of our ** quite different. 
llowever, produce loss just the same. 
One with us is 
wild be 


Ky ery 
dow ns. 


beekeeper has 


downs’’ are 
they 
souree of that we 


the fine 


loss 


feed a lot of 


ars on 











An apiary the hear 


ted region i 


flood, 


happy and busy 


infes 


the 


raising 


cleaned up nicely after the and 


old queens wert 


new brood for winter. In his entire api 
ary onlv four queens were missing 
Now. the question is, what did those 


» 


ueens do while they were under water! 


rhev were eertainly under water beenuse 
here was mud on top of the exeluders 
rhey were under water at least six hours 
beenuse it was six hours after davlight 
before th waite! vent dow) We do not 
kno it what time during the night th 
\ eT ‘ red them. W eun dip 
eag oT Fa bees in \ I or wash 
warm out of tree with nan hose with no 
pparent dama but can vou put ther 
to soak for ended riod of time 
and have t] li 4 | io not thin} 
Mr. Chamber! en to repent the ex 
per nt, bn v of 1 r renders have 
had experien: long tin e we ] 
he glad to hear it 7% i. B 





\fter the fea No how the bear tore away 
the hottom-bar of the frame to get the honey 
white high-grade honey we produce here 
about the Okefinokee Swamp, and. it 


takes large quantities of honey to satis 
fv the ‘*‘sweet tooth’’ of the numerous 
bears hich live about this swamp. 

It is not in uncommon oceurrence to 
drive up to an out-apiary here and find 


5 or 20 hives demolished bv be rs, 
large bees, which 
the ruins of their hives, hanging on neat 


elusters of 


by trees, The bears have no certain sea 
he and 


son for ‘trobbing’’ eating 














After hen ! rning t 
honev: the il t just as well in win 
t the ummer: therefore, the 
ipiarist has to 1 ; e lookout for 
bear all the time, in ordet to try to 
keep them from wiping is out-aplaries 
off the map 

Beat re vel ‘ nning: they ivold 
traps, pomsons ete., nearly s well as 


best Si heme we have 


person would. The 
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tried to stop the ravage of the pest is a 
trap-gun. We build a fence around th 
apiary, leaving an entrance about 10 feet 
wide; the trap-gun is set several yards 
from this entrance, with the wire which 


pulls the trigger running across this en 
trance. The gun is points d straight down 
the wire at the right level to give the 
bear a fatal shot As a bear starts to 











enter the 
wire, fires the gun and kills itself. 


uplary it touches the trigger 


This is a free range country, and 
there day r of trap-guns killing 


eattle and hogs well as bears. How 


ver, the enttlh nd hog owners tell us 
to use o1 trap guns; the estimate o1 
bear will kill and eat te times as man 
enattlh nd } 1 trap-gun will kill. 
Fargo, Ga J. O. Tallman 


Fe 
THE NEHALEM WAX DEPOSITS 


Was Peeswax an Important Item of Commerce 
in Olden Times ? 


As othe ( failed to do so - will 
attempt to ar Mr. Barnhill’s inquiry 
about the Nehale x, in the December 
1922, issue of Gleanings I had hoped 
that some one with more personal know! 
edge of the ter wkd rep | 
have never been at Nehalem, nd oan 
knowledge | have of this mysterious ce 
posit has been obtained from reading the 
diseus ons enri ed on ihn papers and ma 
azines 20 to * "¢ rs ago ind fron ‘ 
LIVLITI LTE Spee Thi preset! ( l mn eum 
and collect on 

The w wis foul oO he b h about 
O mile { ff . ‘ of } ( 
lumbia R buried abo l t 
in the drif $ \ \l Barnhal 
the oe? , el ‘ ! } 
likely misinfor by t Ht) ear old I 
trees gro ng on tl hb» ( ! 

t histor | ©! ' { } \ } 
Alexands hhenr oO in $ \ ot 
1813-14 while visiting the present site of 
Astoria miukes two referenes to the 
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wax. He states, ‘‘They (the Indians 
bring us frequently lumps of beeswax 
fresh out of the sand, which they ecolleet 
on the coast to the south where the 
Spanish ship was east away some years 
ago and the crew all murdered | th 
natives.’’ 
to the wax by later writers, and it is re 
ported that six tons of it was shipped to 
a Hawaiian port in 1847 although proot 
of this seems to be lac king. 


Frequent references are made 


Until 1893 it seems to have been taken 
for granted by all that this material was 
beeswax; in that vear, however, a com 
mission in charge of Austrian exhibits 
the Columbian Exposition upon examin 
ing specimens of tl wax pronounced it 
(mineral wax although a 
chemist in the employ of the Exposition, 


ozoeerite 


to whom the same specimens were sub 
mitted, insisted that it is beeswax. The 


statement of this Austrian seems to have 
given rise to a new theory and consid 


erable discussion. It appear to the 
writer that most of the advoeates of the 
ozocerite theory have been lacking it 
definite knowl lo ot the subject; some 
of them seem not eve to have seen any 
of the wax; all of them base their belief 
largely ont **in ens quantities ’’ 


produced; some go so far as to state that 
‘many hundred tor 
to markets. \ inst th 
port of Prof. Diller of the U. S. Geologi 
eal Survey, who made a reconnaissanes 


have been shipped 


S Wwe have a re 





of the locality in 1895 partly to investi 

te i leposit Prof. Diller states, 
‘“Its mode of occurrence and marks vp 
on it ele rly prciie te tl t the material 
is not a natural product of Oregon.’’ And 
H. N. Stokes, a el t of the United 
States Creolog al Survey, after examin 
in it \ The ibstanee in question 
is sharpl ‘| tit ul ed from ozocerite 
nd other paraffins ‘ In view of 
this behavior the materin! is evidently 
st na not ozoeerit 


As to the quantities produeed. A. Mi 


Kdwards seems t ! ve been the large t 
producer known. lle was also the guide 
of Prof. Diller, to whom tated that 
he had obtained ‘falmost three tor 
but also said that the locality was almost 
‘mi 1 out Prof. O. F. Stafford of 
the Uy eT of Oregon In & Sum r 
of this matter, ‘*The Wax of ehalen 
Be eh,’ estimat the total amount pro 
duced not to exceed 12 tons ineluding the 
tor prot b i to Hla i Prot 
5 ! cove th bject ver thor 
hl | ( ( interested he | 
! | art e ft | n the quart 
( t Oreg Hlistorieal Society for 
March, 1908, which ean be obtained fron 
the Oregon S Library, Sal » Soe 
ym request ni s likel ilso found 
t other rege libraric Prof. Staf 
ford present nualyse of the wax, the 
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results of investigations carried out in ago listed honey among three spoils ob 
the laboratories of the University of Or tuined by his vietorious army. At the 
gon, by which he attempts to prove not time of this supposed wreck, in addition 
only that the product is beeswax, but to being exte sively used for eandles 
that it is of Asiatie origin, a fact he di burned in the churches and in the homes 
termined by the acid and ether values o of tl rich, wax 1s said to have been an 
the wax. essent material for the manufacturing 
One of the large manutince rers of of paper, and perhaps was used for other 
foundation tells me that he received som purposes not generally known. 
of the wax some ‘0 years ago, and t] t Her: ton, Ure, EF. Skovbo. 
it **resen bled beeswax very muel ° | One of the needs of the beekeeping in 
is, however, convineed that the tuil 1s ust! Is more eon plete history. A few 
ozocerite, but gives no 1 n for this vriters, such as Margaret Warner Mor 
opinion exeept mentioning the ‘immense ley, have delved deep into the old ree 
quantities’’ produced Tl restion ords and brought to light many things 
that somebody, for commer l rea S, of interest, but the industry lacks a com 
is or has been inte | in making it prehensive histor) Even the history of 
appear as beeswax 18 of course unt tl rapid strides in the industry since 
ed, at least : the present time, S hot The ge ent of the movable-ecomb hive has 
seems to be for sale. Prof. Diller never been written, and we go merrily on 
ported the deposit almost mined o reinventing appliances long ago diseard 
1895, as stated above In the 7 t eal ed, and re-disceovering things well known 
Il have gone to eon rable t ble at to the old masters but buried in the back 
tempting to secure some pecimens, but mes of the bee journals.—-Editor. 
have not been abl to ecul y| 
poncator aay tx ne specimens are fortui ——2 AD os 29 


ately preserved in some museums and it THE MYSTERIOUS WAX SHIP 

publie and private collection Am 

ow - Pie hlocks or cakes. marked wit] Early Record of Ship Stranded near Nehalem 
.) 


; Lon , ) x - 
letters or characters supposed to 1 with Beeswax as Part of Cargo 
. le ks. and enndl oft riot rave 
been traden TK : I cu l I} rticle sn othe Deeember. 1922. 
sizes, some still eontaining wicks nd ' , ) “1y 
: + ; = : : number of Gleanings, by W. W. Barnhill, 
! \ y 1 l a et 4 hy Polk, Ohio, entitled, ‘*‘Diceine RBeesw ix 
} il r proce yy in “Tins 
mad h the old dippi yt from a Min vos Yr I + | read 
iA bloel 3 identall I ‘ 
on . mn ¢ ho tit sep ! . | 
. ‘ l ( T s X 
imbedded in one of t ; In nloring Te Beve 1 tl Roel Moun 
found: this s ‘il till prese > "4 
und; this specimen } , "ae a Samuel Parker, fifth edi 
P Mortlanys y enn . » 2 a ’ 
na Portland mu : tion, publi hed in 1846. rhe tour, how 
In giving a reason for the suppos r, was taken in 183 1 1836. Thi 
giving a ‘ . was c il 835 and 183 This 
shipwrecking of a ¢ rgzo or Pp rt eargo of work, IT believe, was at the time and is 
Wil t such an early dat Prof. S ( ‘ de J of he mos uthen 
quotes some historieal writers, Blair ’ tic eseriptio of the early Vest 
Robertson, ‘fPhilippit Islands, Vo Whil stationed t Astoria Fort 
‘ on ‘ yy) a ) te] \ ? 1 if 
XV, prergee of \ Du Wi ‘ (reorge), WW iS writings concerning the 


ibout 1600 in deseribing the | pp { re dbars and rough waters at 


savs: ‘They vield considerable quantiti { mout if the Columbia River, he 
of honey nd vax.’ ’? While Morg \ ‘*About thirtv miles south of this 
long a governor of the Philippines, il river are the remains of a ship sunk not 
ing from there to Mexico in 1603, in de far from the shore. It is not known by 
seribing the trade fro the Islands is manned nor from what 
es , In these classes Oe ' rt of The world she came, nol when 
lise brought from Sian nd of] ( { A The Indian frequently get 
rts of the Orient nd in the I hees from her, and it is hig! prob 
tions of the Isl: ls namel ld, cotto 1] P r | . fron ome part of 
ott met rl ( } ‘ eS oO W ity i aSen 
na ellow 1 o The sy] ! en ' Sire Nehaler vould, from its loea 
ait pure invest! nt ! . | t 0 the map, come quite consist ntly 
for Ni sy M ! hin range of Rey Mr. Parker’s wax 
| t not bl t ! ler hay per | hat | had to say it 
’ te the t 4 tin ‘gr ae ions me light on the 
‘ ried bh T 
milia? ith ¢] et p } 1] . of hip, the re 
nil hone i? { Bibl ] | 1; | hie or ? 
phat ati) mare Pal Mr. Bar . rt 
' als ftey ' f r : 4 } . atliad 
] nid } it seen 
flerir the t t tT l e wa 
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SAVING THE BEES IN CALIFORNIA 


How the Dwindling Colonies in Southern California can be Saved and Built up for 
Next Season 


Realizing the eriou ess of the situation of 
from the dry easo especially in the southern 
Corona, California, to outline the best possible 
colonic and retrieve, as far as is now possible 


only the 


the beekeeping industry in California, resulting 


portion of the state, we asked J. D. Bixby, Sr.. 
method of procedure to prevent further loss of 


the distressing situation which threatens not 


beekeeping industry of southern California but also, from lack of pollination, the great 


fruit industry of that state Mr. Bixby is well qualified to tell California beekeepers what they 


should do to prevent starvation, spring 
depieted conditior 
ter dur 
| 
California beekeepers are up 
topped or nearly so in July 
before w ter begins In thi 


ees ind 1 tild them un for next seasor 


against when th 


California has had, this vear, as near 
a failure of her honey erop as the writer 
has ever known. Orange produced little, 
and sage less, owing to lack of rainfall 
and the unpreparedness of the colonies. 


\ few favored localities produced a small 
surplus from lima beans or star thistle; 
but, as a rule, bees eame to the month 
of July on the verge of starvation. 

Today, thousands of colonies are dead, 
and thousands more are too weak and 
discouraged to survive, even if fed heavy 
ilv. I know of three apiarists who have 
already lost from 100 to 150 colonies each 
and of three others who each have 
bought from one to three tons of 10-cent 
sugar to feed. 

What to do? 


How Conditions in a Semi-Arid Country 
Affect the Bees. 

The behavior of bees in a semi arid 
country differs from that of a summer 
rain region onlv because conditions are 
different. Where rain falls onlv between 
October and April, that rainfall must be 
abundant—up to or above the normal 
i fair crop of honey. If above 
the normal (which may vary according 
to locality from 8 inches along the Mexi 
can border to 36 inehes in the northern 
counties), we may confidently expeet an 
abundant crop of honey, for under such 
conditions hundreds of plants, many of 
which never appear in dry seasons, spring 
up by thousands and vield their modi 
pollen to the indus 


to mmsure 


eum of sweets or 
trious hee. 
Abundant 


means an 


moisture in the soil also 


abundant vegetation which 


joins with soil evaporation in imparting 
to the atmosphere a sufficient humidity 
neetar sSeeretion, eon litions 
lacking in a drv season. It 
is interesting to observe how almost no 


to mereas 
whieh ure 


plants fail to give, at some time during 
these favorable seasons, some aid to the 
hee in neetar, pollen or propolis. Even 


the pestiferous devil-grass (Bermuda 


dwindling 
which is now occurring and 


the next two months unless steps 


Under these conditions rousing colonies may dwindle 
article Mr. Bixby 
Editor. } 


and swarming out of colonies because of their 


which will continue to occur in an increasing 
ring are taken at once to overcome these tendencies 

hLastern beekeepers, who are not acquainted with California conditions, can scarcely realize what 
inter rainfall is insufficient and brood rearing is 


] to mere nucle 


tells exactly what should be done to save the 


grass chickweed and 


shepherds-purse 


are not exempt. It is almost an axiom 
that ‘everything yields honey in a good 
year.’ *? 

When Moving or Feeding Becomes Neces- 


sary. 
But in a ‘‘dry season’’ when the sub 
soil is lacking in moisture and rainfall 
ceases in early February, as was the case 
this year throughout all the citrus-grow 
ing portion of this state, we know that 
the wild flora will furnish little honey 
and that only early in the season. This 
means a ‘*feeding year’’ for which there 
abundant and 
early feeding, or removal to some fa 
vored spot which has had local showers 
or produces some irrigated crop like lima 
beans or seed alfalfa—always provided 
that you can find the spot. We know a 
voung fellow who did. 3ees were stor 
ing a nice little surplus from leafless 
buckwheat some 90 miles from his orange 
location, so he immediately trucked over 
‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘I 
had hardly got them set down when they 
moved in a million colonies right on top 
of me.’ Others, it 
discovered the spot. The last I heard of 
the enterprising beeman he was hauling 
filled combs from his beanfield apiaries 
to feed the starving remnant in the buck 
vheat vard. 
When and How the Situation Can be 

Saved. 
When the spring honey flows shut off 


ure only two remedies 


ome 250 eolonies. 


seemed, had also 


suddenly, brood-rearing ceases with equa 
suddenness unless there is a great amount 
of honey in the hive. Even then, it speed 
ilv falls to a low ebh I have Inspected 
hundreds of colonies in Julv that had 

big force of bees but no brood save 
the ense of this season’s queens. This 
is the time to begin feeding for winter, 
unless a free flow of honev is in sight 
Young bees must be had in abundanee to 
earrv the ecolony over the broodless pe 


riod (normally from October 15 to De 
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cember 15 in this county) and be strong 
enough to renew brood-rearing when the 
new pollen comes in. 

Obviously, it is now late to feed 
many of the colonies with any hope of 
saving them. All you would obtain would 
be a severe case of ‘‘spring dwindling,’’ 
ending in the the colony. The 
small force of bees, mainly old, would 
further exhaust themselves storing away 
the feed,'and, the queen being stimulated 
to egg-laying within a few days, there 
would not be bees enough to care for the 
new brood and keep the hive warm on 
cold and frosty nights. 

These are the conditions 
in spring dwindling and 
ing of the hive by the little bunch of 
and the queen the first sunny day, 
sometimes with a large amount of stores 


too 


loss of 


which result 
the abandon 


bees 


remaining in the hive. I have known 
these ‘‘swarm outs’’ to be as small as 
24 bees and the queen, by actual count. 


Rarely, however, are more than a few 
cells of pollen found remaining in these 
abandoned combs, and that always fresh 
gathered, indicating the vital impor 


tance of pollen, as well as honey in the 
preparation of larval food and the 
tenance of the colony. 

Procedure Recommended. 


SUS 


As it is now too late in the season to 
restore the weaker colonies bv anv ordi 
nary process of feeding and it would 


would 
from 
may 
have been earried to protect them from 


sugar, I 
Remove 
the eolonies all surplus combs that 


simply be a waste of 


recommend this procedure: 


moths. It is late enough now so that 
moths will not trouble until about April 


Ist. If anv combs contain pollen, replace 
them in the 
and moth eggs are 


Reduee all color 


hive, as it is needed there, 
likely to be l: id in it 


ies possible to 
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er story. Fill combs with prepared sugar 
syrup or thin honey and put in place of 
empty combs in the brood-nest. Cull out 
all weak colonies, destroy the queens and 
unite them with strong colonies by the 
newspaper method. Do not make the 
mistake of uniting two weak colonies, as 
the morale of the new colony thus made 
would be unlikely to be strengthened by 
the union. One result sought is to 
strengthen the courage and perseverance 

otherwise the morale of the new col 
ony. Now proceed to keep up the morale 
by abundant and continuous supplies of 
food. 

Prepare the feed of 
two parts warm water, by measure. Put 
the water in your extractor, start up, 
and feed in the sugar slowly. Use anv 
and all the honey you ean get; the bees 


one part sugar, 


will take it more readily. Stir the feed 
until dissolved. Place a tub under the 
extractor gate; in this have a_ small 
spray pump. Set the empty combs on 
the top of the comb baskets; spray each 
side full, then place in a super over 
something to catch the drip. Drain thor 
oughly before taking out to the yard. 


Place not more than two or three in each 
needy colony. Close entrances very small 
Repeat in a day or the 
bees have cleaned up the first lot, and 
continue as long as feed is needed, 
Pollen is brood-reat 
ing; when the proper season approaches, 
try to induce your sub 
stitutes such as rye flour or barley flour 
I have always failed here, 
eause a few loads of natural pollen are 
obtainable any clear day. TIT am inelined 
to think that laek of pollen to prepare 
a ‘*balaneed ration’’ 
of spring dwindling. J. D 
Corona, Cal. 


two, aS soon as 


indispensable to 
bees to accept 
possibly be 


is the 


fin eause 


Bixby, Sr. 








it Wellington. New Zeal: 
honey 1 graded for 








and which is one of the evel el tores 


export under government 








OF. 


Lit 


Gleaning 
Bee Cu l 


suggests 


lack of 
the soil 
possible 


of the 


or 


tT 





me in 
as 1 
CnuUust 


failure 





af the elove ' 
vield hon i! 

Ni Jersey. What an idea! As though 
sowing lime would produce honey. Well! 


There , 


noticed thi 


y be something in it. I have 
| re any particu 


greatest per 


fection, there it is likely to produce hon 
ev most reely I h; never forgotten 
how my father long ago sowed plaster 
sulnpl ‘ of | n 1 littl piece of 

b hillside, and the fol 
| j senson that little spot was a mat 
ot hite el r, while there was none 

, ‘ P 

| ther rprised in reading Mr. 
1) 1! irticle on ‘Moving 
Bees Int Cellar’’ to learn the loss of 
o intering to be an ave 
re f ds, while the loss on 
. mer stands was only an average of 
0.08, Is not thi more than the usual 
esti \I ( n experience has been, 
vhen } | re weighed, eellar 

snter } ld le 10% pound 
nd out of doors 17 pound ) 

T) rticle } Geo. S. Demuth com 
mencing on page 7] marks a new de 
parture in American be keeping. While 
» hility or al to cle up and wipe 
out American f | brood may not equal 

valne the , ntio?r f movable eombs 

! r comb foundation, 1 
certain is a tremendous advanee in 


modern 
there 
thought 
1 
eompil 


that hae 


hed, : ow Ameriean foul brood 


How many things 


that a few years ago 


heeke ping 
were 


impossible, whieh have been 


1 heen 


bec brought under 


s ineurable as 
eontrol! 

All honor to Dr. Hutzelman for 
the method, and Mr. Barber for 


thought 


ught on reading Mr. Dk 
; article was as 
er this method of treating foul 


Id be made » pay where on 
Trew olonies to trent Sry 
( Wi ld not the expense of 
{ t k, extractors, alcohol 
et st more than anv advan 


be gained? Would it not be 







SIFTINGS idea 


J. E. Crane 
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“i A ce iations to 
WU ight Ameri 
ean Foul 
3rood.’’ A good 
surely, 
not onlv to 
watch for dis 


] 


ease but to 
ad clean it uy 





wherever 
found! W hy 
not a_ central 
plant for this purpose, so that whenever 
diseased colonies are found they could be 
taken at once to this central plant or 
hospital, cleaned up and returned to the 
owner in a few days all free from dis 


Dr. Phillips in his interesting article 
on °° Improvil tg Nectar Resourees,’’ ecom 
tion of honey is on the inerease in their 
the beekeepers are start 
ing seriously to educate the people up to 
the fact that honey is a good food.’’ I 
the past; and yet I confess we get quite 
a little help some years from the 
clover growing in waste places and road 
sides about here. 


city ‘* because 


sweet 


* . * 


A. S. Shallard of Sidney, N. S. W., in 

735 that the consump 
tion of honey is on the inerease in their 
city *‘*heeause the beekeepers are start 
ing seriously to edueate the people up to 
the fact that honey s good food.’’ I 
believe the same method will prove true 
in this country. Is it not also true tha 
the consumption of extracted honey is 
increasing much faster than the use of 
comb honey? Extracted honey is usu 
illvy cheaper and full weight; 
oneyv is sold by the 


forms us on page 


while con b 
section, which is 
a pound. 
honey ean be used in 


often much less than Besides, 


extraeted manv 
more wavs than comb honev. 


+ + * 


bees should be put into the eellar, as 
does Mr. Devell on page 720. I 
both insist on putting the bees in their 
winter quarters as quietly as 
] *<Tn the multitude of coun 
selors there is safety ‘ 


David Running, on page 729, tells how 
notice 


possible 


(;00d advice 


* * * 

L. T. Floyd, on page 742, says that at 
he Provincial Fair in Manitoba thers 
entries of honey and bees 

good showing. It seems t 
premiums should be offered in 
a large number 
rather than a few to make 


vere 53 


uch a wav as to induecs 
to ¢ hibit 


larg exhibits 


* * * 
RB per } y t he liseouraged so 
} as hone ell ng Seotland Tor 
$1.00 per pound see pug 744. 
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(+) FROM NORTH, EAST, 





WEST AND SOUTH G} 





fell 
e fF 
‘ctions of southern Califor- 
past month. In some lo 
ealities as two inches fell, mak- 
ing for the of 1924. 
Up to the time of the rains, forest fires 
were of almost daily occurrence, and one 
eould s auto ride of half 
an day and aeres 
of what was good bee range a short time 


In Southern California.— _— 


nearly all st 
nia during the 
as much 


a good start season 


areely take an 


without passing acres 


before but now only a blackened stretch 


of burned-over landseape. 


This is trulv unfortunate; for, aside 
from being classed as a watershed, most 
oft territorv burned over was of lit 
tle use exeepting as pasture for the hon 
ey gatherer. Some plants and. shrubs 
soon. start gain oO ~ this burned-over 
area, this being especially true of the 
white sage which sprouts from the 
roots. But not so with the black sage, 
which comes only from the seed. The 
country over which fire swept 25 years 


ago has never grown up with the black 
sage as it was before. Some of this 
country e hunted over in the fall, and, 
while the brush has grown to be very 
thick, plants that ean be counted upon 
for Nr ucl s the sages and sumae, 
re VOry searee, 

At a meeting of the Fraternal Honey 
Producers held at Exposition Park, Los 


Ange! November 2 and 3, special 
effort was made to have‘in attendance 
tors of apiaries from the different 
state. An 


+ 


es, on 


insp ( 
counties of the organization 


of county inspec consummated 
vith T. O. Andrews, 
and R. C. Marks 


It was decided to 


ordinanees for all 


ors was 
Corona, president, 
Moorpark, seeretary. 

recommend uniform 
counties, governing the 
earing for 
ete. This would help greatly to simpli 
our troubles, as with the 
preseat great variety of ordinances, it is 
often humiliating as well as ex 
for a beekee per to move into an 
other eounty and then after a few 
to find that he had innocently negleeted, 
for instanee, to notifv the inspector 
within 24 hours that he had moved in. 
This will probably be as good as we 


movement of bees, disease, 


fy som of 


quite 


pensive 


davs 


‘an 
expect at present, as we have a consid 
rable number of beekeepers who are very 
much opposed to anything in the way of 
n state supervisor of insp etors of api 
aries 

There seems to be a strong suspicion 


among many of our craft that, whenever 
started to revise a 
the method of handling 
work, somebody is trving 
something the bee 


a movement is state 
law or change 
our inspectors’ 


to ‘* nut over’? on 


keeper. As long as this feeling lasts, 
just so long can we hope for very little 
state legislation. Perhaps some day we 
shall be able to understand each other 
and to feel that whatever is for the 
good of one is also for the good of the 
fraternity. 

The Riverside County Club put on 
the only beekeepers’ exhibit at the 
Southern California Fair this year. The 
surroundings and background were car- 
ried out with the King Tut effect and 
made a very attractive exhibit. It is 
hard to keep the members of a club in 
terested enough to put on an exhibit 


year after year. The San Bernardino 
County Beekeepers’ Club, for the past 
several years, has put on a very good 


exhibit but this vear failed to appear. 


Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 
* * * 


In Northern California. 7" ¢ re 
little news in our apicultural world dur 
ing the past month. Where there have 
been honey erops beekeepers have had, 
and are having, little trouble in disposing 
of the surplus. Our star thistle seetion 
did fairly ] 


well, but manv localities were 


overstocked with bees. In not a few in 
tanees where crowding was practiced, 
there was no surplus. In ton lots there 
has been report of star thistle selling 
at 13¢ and water-white save 18e. 
October has been a dry, warm month 
with bees active every dav. In some 
distriets a little he ney h $s ¢Ol j but 
in most places the bees have been wear 
ing themselves out and stores have di 
minished. In faet, it has been so warm 


this fall that it would be well to examine 
earefully all stored eomb for moths 
During winter is a fine time to put the 
apiarvy in eondition. On eold, cloudy, 
flightless days the driveway to the yard 
and the pathways in the vard ean be 
cleared, hives set level, and the 
leveled about hives so that spring work 
made easier. A good fire brea] 
should be provided also. In short, 
work that ean be done at the 
time to make the colonies more 
ind easier to handle during the 


space 


ean be 
any 
present 
ieeessible 


rush sea 


son is time very well spent 

If T mav illustrate: Don’t leave that 
eolonv. hived under a tree when vou were 
rushed last Mav, outside the vard all 
winter in sueh a damp spot It should 


be in the apiary with the other colonies 
where it is better off and ean be 
dled with the other units to the best pos 
sible \ good time to doa this is 
during or immediatelv after a 
period. Again, it is 


han 


advantage 
flightless 


wise to examine en 
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trances frequently. Indications of skunks 
should mean either poisoning or trapping. 
In winter, however, skunk furs have 
their value and bring several dollars per 
skin according to grade. 

The writer knows several beekeepers 
that trap not only skunk but coon, coy- 
ote, fox, wildeat and lion and have be 
come licensed trappers during the off sea 
son. The coyote and coon have more 
valuable furs than the skunk, and the 
state bounty on the lion is $30.00 on the 


female and $20.00 on the male, but fur 
dealers give only two or three dollars 
for the hide. In some sections it is not 
uncommon for a skilled trapper to aver 


Incident 
xeelle 


this work. 


bec Ike eper nne 


age $10.00 a 


ally, it 


day at 
affords the 


opportunity to study not only his bee 
ranges but to explore new territory as 
well M. C. Richter. 
Big Sur, Calif. 
* * * 
The Oregon State gee 


In Oregon. 


keepe rs’ Association 


will hold its annual meeting at Hermis 
ton, Oregon, December 11-12. 

It is the plan this vear to make the 
annual meeting a conference on market 
ing. Invitations being sent to the 
larger producing sections of Idaho and 
Washington. The Umatilla Beekeepers’ 
Assoeintion hi: olfered free entertain 
ment for offiein! delegate from these 
states. It is expected that several men 
of wide experience in the marketing 
game will be present to eounsel with and 
address the asso tion 

In conjunetion with the state associa- 
tion meeting, there will be a meeting of 
the bee inspectors of the state. 

The honey crop in Oregon has been 
rather spotted this last season. In gen 
eral the erop has : ernged about 50 per 
eent of the previous vears. In some lo 


enlities it has been much less, while in 
other localities it has reached nearly nor 
This variation 
ear to an oversupply 


certain sea under 


mal production has been 
due largely this \ 
of rain t 


upply at 


and an 


SOnS 


other s« 


nsons, 


One fact which stands out and which 
is of interest is that the fireweed in most 
section did not vield to speak of. How 
ever, on the western slopes of the Coast 
mountain it seems to have _ yielded 
nearly normal. In the Caseades and on 
the east slope of the Const mountains it 
eems to have been practieally a failure. 
The flow from white and alsike clover 

: terially eut short bv drouth. The 
drouth on the other hand seemed to have 
made it possible for the bees to seeure 
in unusually large amount of honev from 
red elover during late summer in many 


sections of the Willamette valley. 


The honev market seems to be much 
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stronger throughout the state than it has 

been for some little time, and prices are 

advancing. The five-pound buckets are 

now selling for $1.10 and ten-pound buck 

ets for $2.10 on the Portland publie mar 

ket. H. A. Seullen. 
Corvallis, Ore. 


* - * 


In Idaho. The thousands of colonies 

bees in western Idaho 
and eastern Oregon are now ready for 
winter, and, in spite of the apparently es 
tablished facts in regard to successful 
wintering, nearly all of these are in 
single-walled hives as for years past. The 
experience of those who have tested win 
ter-packing has not been sufficiently con 
clusive to warrant the extra labor and 
expense, together with the undue length 
ening of the beekeeper ’s working season. 
So nearly all of us before, win 
walled hives, often even 
and if there is a 


go on as 
single 


windbreak, 


tering it 
without a 


honey flow, we certainly get crops ot 
honey. . 

Usually, the stores here are of high 
quality, and the honey flow continues 


that 
sufficient 
fair 
W hile co 


in comb-honey pro 
reare d 
winter 


late enough so 
bees are 
into 
for extracted 


duetion young 
colonies to 


lonies 


to make go 


run 
than 


quarters 


are usually stronger necessarv. 
sees, run for comb honey, are almost all 
wintered in single stor, hives whil 


several producers of extracted honey win 


ter in two-story hives with the brood 
echamber above and = some additional! 
stores below. . 

As our June honey flow is often poor 
or intermittent, or inte rrupted by rain, 


bees seldom do much in comb-honey su 
pers, while the flow from the second 
crop of alfalfa in Julv or August is usu 
allv the ma 


in honey flow. By that time 


SW irming is over and all colo 


be strong and doing good work, if the 
done his part With most 


beekeeper has 


of the ilfalfa territory infested with 
the alfalfa veevil it will be even less 
desirable than before to have a big fore 

of field bees in June (unless a large in 
erease he desired but when the second 
honey flow eomes, it will be more thar 
ever desirable to have a big field fore: 


bees o1 


to the 


these conditions, races of 


With 


systems of management tending 


early development of a large colony must 


be disearded, and every effort mads T 
produce brood in the grentest imo t 
during June and earl Julv, to gathe 
the harvest from the seco: 

falfa Before the advent of the weevi 
comb-honev col ies ofte mad 2 0 

start in the supers, at least to the ex 
tent of di iwing ut the fo indat on, but 


this will now be less e@AS\ to 
plish, if desirabl it ill, 
quently the colonies must be 


aeeon 
and eonse« 


when 


such, 
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the second honey flow comes, that a big 
foree of bees can enter the supers and 
make up for the lack of the drawn 
combs heretofore ready for the second 
flow. 

The movement of honey has been bet 
ter than for some years past, comb hop 
ey being about all out of the producers’ 
hands and not many ears of extracted re- 
maining unsold. Sales of extracted hon- 
ey have been at better prices than at 
any time sinee 1921, and that which re 
mains in the hands of producers will like 
ly be held for a later and probably some 
what higher market. 

With the 
practically the entire intermountain re 
gion, the description of the suecessful use 
of the aleohol-formalin treatment of dis- 
ensed is of great interest, and, if 
the expense in time and money is not too 
great, probably many will equip them 
selves to the which have 
been so long consigned to the wax press. 
With us, the melting of a certain per 
ent of the combs vearly is not after all 
so undesirable, as by so doing we keep 
up the quality of our brood-eombs, for the 


prevalence of disease over 


combs 


save combs 


sterilized frames are refilled with sheets 
of foundation, wired much better than 
in the past, and these are inserted in 


the brood-chambers to replace combs of 
inferior quality. 

In our own yards, we have found no 
method of wiring so desirable as the 
Chantry plan, where the usual four hori 
zontal wires are used, with a _ vertieal 
wire extending down from the top-bar, 
and wrapped around the two top wires, 
or the seeond and third wires. 

We are never impressed wer someone 
shows us combs of quite recent construe 


tion, free from sag, as the real test is 
an examination of these combs one or 


more years afterward, for countless first 
class eombs, sag-free, have been built, 
vet two to five years afterward, these 
same combs are all too often absolutely 
unfit to use in the brood-chamber. 

setter wiring and better combs mean 


better profits. Ek. F. Atwater. 
Meridian, Idaho. 
In lowa. It is just a litle hard to 
settle down to writing 
this article, as there are two new bee 
journals at hand choek-full of good 


things. So Adam is not the only ‘‘guy’’ 
that was tempted. 

Weather eastern Iowa 
since about September 1 have been every 


eonditions in 


thing that could be desired for putting 
the honey plants in 100 per cent eondi 
tion, but when that is said, all has been 


Rain, rain, 
has been the 


said in favor of beekeeping. 
rain, and then rain, 
order of things. 


more 
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The fall honey flow has been the poor- 
est I have ever seen. We were obliged to 
run the combs through the extractor to 
remove what little honey was in them 
which was fed back as fast as thrown out. 
Kight hundred pounds of good honey was 
fed on top of that to put the bees in 
condition for winter. Never before did 
our bees fail to gather enough from the 
fall honey flow for winter stores. 

I fear there will be poor wintering on 


account of bees being snort of stores, un 
less the owner has watched them elose 
lv. Even bees run for comb honey are 
juite liable to run short. If you have 
not already examined your bees, better 
co so at onee. This should have been 
looked after a month or so ago, but 


something ean be done even now, rather 
than let them starve. 

Honey is moving much faster than it 
has betore during the current year. We 
are getting inquiries for ton and two-ton 
lots, which is something very unusual. 
The local demand is looking up, and pros 
are brighter than for some time. 
When times get better for the farmer, | 


pects 


think much of the marketing problem 
will be solved. We know our trade will 


improve because much of our honey for 
merly went to farm homes in 60 and 120 
pound lots and larger. When the farmer 
is getting fair prices for everything he 
has to sell, business in general takes on 


a different aspect than when he doesn’t. 


Strangle the farmer and vou stagnate 
business in short order. 

If we onlv had an information bureau 
in the state association where any bee 


keeper could write to the secretary and 
get the names of all the members and 
their addresses, with the amount of hon 
ey they produced, and whether they would 
need more to supply their trade, it 
would give the beekeepers of the state a 
very good idea of conditions and would 
help them formulate some better plan to 
dispose of their surplus. For instance, 
lowa’s honey erop will probably not be 
0 per cent of a normal crop according 
to government reports. Candidly I do 
not think it is 40 per cent of a erop. 
Many beekeepers do not know this, and 
none of us know just where the crop has 
been the best, and where it failed 
or partly so. 

Iowa could, and should, consume every 
pound of honey within its borders before 
another crop arrives, if properly distrib 
uted. The man who eould sell more than 
he produced or else had a failure could 
get in touch with some beekeeper who 
had a surplus and buy from him in order 
to handle his trade. You often hear bee 
keepers remark and see it in articles 
that they have been sold out for a long 
time, and could have sold more. Why 
don’t they buy some from the other fel 


has 
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care of this trade and hold 
We have done it when 
searcely anything on the deal 
except to hold our eustomers. 
W.S. Pangburn. 
Center Junetion, Iowa. 


*. * * 


An almost complete 
failure of the fall 
made it necessary for many 
to feed increase made this 
In many eases strong colonies 
gathered only enough fall honey to bulge 
the eomb in the brood-nest slightly. How 
ever, the work of feeding and packing 


and take 


these customers? 


low 


we made 


In Michigan. 


honey 


flow 
beekeepers 


senson. 


has been greatly helped by- warm, open 
weather, which has lasted mueh later 
than usual. Many beekeepers are becom 
ing interested in the tar-paper method 
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Arrangements have been completed for 
the offering of instruction in beekeeping 
to short course students in the college 
taking work in general agriculture, hor 


ticulture and poultry. Although the 
amount of instruetion these students will 


receive will be necessarily limited, suf 
ficient time will be to acquaint 
these future farmers with the problems 
that beset the beekeeper at the present 
time, and thus prevent rash and hasty 
purchases at winter-time farm sales. 
With | of the Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction, courses in 
beekeeping are being introduced in a 


spent 


the eco operation 


large number of the high schools teaeh 
ing agriculture in Michigan. The an 
nual report of the high school agricul 
ture teachers shows that the number of 








When a 
Milwaukee, Wis 
of the clover region were literally 


nature operates with the skillful beeke 


of packing. Some are even discarding 
wooden cases to give the tar paper a 
trial. Edwin Ewell, Specialist in Bee 


keeping, has found mueh interest being 
shown in demonstrations of the tar-paper 
pack at recent meetings. 
Apparently the honey market has not 
become sufficiently established in Michi 


beekeepers’ 


gan as yet to feel the influence of the 
crop shortage in the West and South. 
Although the price committee of the 
State Association broadeasted a_ sug 


at the beginning of the 
many instances of price 


gested price list 


selling seasen, 


eutting are available. At the present 
time small lots of comb are _ practic 


ally gone, and the offerings of good ex- 
tracted at distress prices are few. 


as it appeared during the 1925 honey 





per Thi s the apiary of H. V. Wils« Sout! 
flow seekeepers in the orth portion 

in clover during the past season 

beekeeping projects has inereased over 


300 per cent during the past year, and 
further that, for the time and 
money invested, well-managed beekeeping 


shows 


projects show the best returns of any 
high school project. In several cases 
the agricultural instructor of the local 


high school has succeeded in interesting 
the parents as well as the students in bet- 
ter beekeeping methods and modern 
equipment. 
Beekeepers will be represented at the 
large potato and apple shows in north 
ern Michigan this fall by extensive ex 
hibits from the college and from the de 
partment of agriculture. These potato 
and apple shows attract large crowds and 
furnish a fine medium for advancing in- 
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and the 
Keltv. 


formation to both the farmers 
public. R. H. 
East Mich. 


Lansing, 


In North Carolina. —Beekeep ers 

genera lly 
through the state have their beeyards 
settled for the winter, and many of them 
have their honey crops sold, which were 
for the part quite large 
son, and are ready to turn their attention 
to building equipment for the 1924 erop. 
There has not in years been a 
quite so successful as the one just clos 
ing from the viewpoint of honey produe 
tion, excellence of quality and the ade 
quaey of the fall honey flows to provide 
the with the winter 


most this sea 


season 


bees 


necessary sup 

plies of good quality. 
This season the sourwood of the mid 
dle and eastern seetions of the state 


came in as richly as the gums, holly and 


gallberry of the eoastal regions in the 
vield of nectar, and the exhibits at the 
fairs throughout the state have been 
characterized by the most varied and 


complete representations of the various 
types of honey North Carolina has ever 
had. both to the unusually 


This is due 
productive season and to the fact that 


beekeeping has advanced by leaps and 
bounds during the past few years. 


Cellars are not used in this state, but 
the windbreak and other protective 
methods for outdoor wintering are need 
ed especially in the western and upper 
and the faet that 
have frequent opportunity for flight and 


Piedmont sections. bees 


for at least seareh for neetar and pol- 
len exacts careful attention to the ‘fam 
pleness’’ of the winter stores, a well 


brood ehamber 
factor in sueeessful wintering of 
this Then, too, while 
packing is not generally practiced, it is, 
nevertheless, fully established that 
that are snugly packed come through much 
stronger and ready to. gather *h 
greater quantities of surplus 


stocked 


sential 


being 2 most es 


bees in state. 


bees 


mu¢ 


honey. 


\ ‘‘first season’’ three-banded Italian 
queen and a frame of brood and bees 
were exhibited in the 1922 State Fair 
and took seeond prize. She was a fea 


ture of the exhibit of the Lower Cape 
Fear Apiaries, Wilmington. This queen 
and frame of bees, in an observation 
hive, were earried back to Wilmington, 
and it was found that the colony of 
which they were a part had requeened 
itself. This was about November 1. In 
stead of undertaking some 
uniting to save this nueleus, it was taken 
from the observation hive and put in a 


process of 


regular ten-frame standard hive with 
two combs of honey on each side, then 
filled out with eombs and the hive was 
well paeked with leaves and other waste 
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material for insulation. The 
was reduced to the on ch open 
left for the winter. 
experienc ‘ d be ekeepe rs 
this treatment of the 
and their queen were 
would not get through 
However, in the spring tl bees began 
playing out stronger and stronger, and 
in late April the colony was ready for a 


the bees 
knew of 
frame of 
certain that 
the winter. 


Ww ho 
© 7 
singie 
bees 
they 


super. It was given drawn combs, and 
care was taken that there was always 
umple room By October this colony, 
without any assistance in the way of 
extra brood from any other hive, had 
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One « iH \ \ t ? Any ’ 
! ha ! i d dy « i d 
‘ d dy ré 
netted 247 pounds of clear honey. This 
was bottled in 10-ounee glass jars, which 
made a special feature of the Lower 


Cape Fear Apiaries exhibit in the recent 
State Fair on October 15. This same 
queen and a frame of her brood and bees 
were carried back to the Fair and shown 


in eonnection with the displav of the 
honey taken from the hive. 
This exhibit conveved the three-fold 


demonstration of the great advantage in 
packing for the winter with ample stores, 
the value of a reallv virile queen and 


the richness of the honev flow for 1923 
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that enabled this colony to develop, and 

store such a fine yield during a single 

season. W. J. Martin. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


In Georgia. Bees in this state are, 


generally, in good con 
vinter, and the year’s crop is 
mostly sold at prices somewhat in ad 
vance of last year’s. In this section, 
honey plants have continued to yield nee 
tar up to this date (November 6) as only 
a slight frost has appeared as yet. 

The Georgia Beekeepers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Atlanta on 
October 12, and it was there made known 
by Bee Inspector S. V. Brown and others 
that there has been some dodging of the 
Georgia foul brood law by a party or 
parties, who had deceived the Board of 
Entomology into issuing to them licenses 
to ship bees when some of their apiaries 
were infected with foul brood. They had 
been selling bees and honey from infeet 
ed aplaries contrary to law, resulting in 
great damage to the reputation of our 
tate as to the thoroughness in stamping 
out and preventing the spread of that 
Therefore, a resolution was pre 
pared and unanimously adopted, urging 
the State Board of Entomology to use 
more stringent means to prevent the 
repetition of sueh flagrantly unlawful 
acts. 

That the commereial beekeepers of the 
state, and especially the shippers of bees 
and queens have generally and most 
heartily co-operated with the Board of 
Entomology in its efforts to eradicate 
this disease goes without saying, for 
their own self-interest demands it. As 
an example of thorough determination in 
that direction, it was shown that one 
large shipper of bees and queens burned 
up 500 colonies of his own that had be 
come infeeted, bought more bees and 
commenced operations anew in uninfect 
ed territory. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, also 
chairman of the Board of Entomology 
and himself a beekeeper being present, 
gave an earnest and eloquent address in 
which he commended the work of all who 
had so heartily eo-operated with the 
hoard in the efforts to stamp out this 
disease, and explained to all the great 
importance of the bee industry in the 
state and the urgent necessity of ener 
getie action in this matter. He prom 
ised us the best the Department of Agri 
culture could do for the benefit of the 
bee industry. 

There was a resolution sanetioned by 
him and unanimously adopted, to appoint 
a permanent committee of beekeepers to 
investigate all applicants for license as 
to their ability to ship properly and 
S. V. Brown, J. J. Wilder and 


aition Tor 


disease, 


honestly. 
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A. R. Irish were appointed for this com 
mittee. Knowing each of these men as 
well as I do, | confidently expect thor 
ough and efficient work on their part. 

It has sinee been brought out that 
through the great efforts of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture the places in whie 
foul brood has appeared have been clear 
ed of the disease and quarantined so that 
no bees wili be allowed to be shipped 
from that district for two years. L think 
that the patrons of the package bee in 
dustry will need have no fears of get 
ting foul brood from this state, espe 
cially from such shippers as advertise in 
Gleanings or any other bee paper that 
takes sueh care to exelude all unsafe ad 
vertisisements from its colum 

T. W. Li ingston. 
Norman Park, G 








Emil Gutskunst, Colden, N Y 
good queens and strong colonies The colons 


hon t 


believes in 


In Florida. Bees in this section of 
Florida re going into 
winter very light in stores, and many 
will need feeding before spring. In this 
tropical territory bees enn not be fed as 
in the clover belt. If sufficient feed is 
given them in the fall to provide for 
inter, it is for the most part wasted. as 
brood-rearing is stimulated and the feed 
is used in raising useless bees. The only 
way to give stores in the fall is to give 
combs of sealed honev, and then i 
must be exereised not to break open any 
cappings. 

The fall honey flow 
son opened with a rush 
were very favorable The bees started 
heavy brood-rearing and had the supers 
nearly full of unripe honey. Then the 
tail end of the ‘*Northcr’’ tl tf swept 
: the gulf and 
reached this section. The high, dry and 
cool winds eut off the nectar flow and 
dried up the bloom, foreing the bees to 
use up their stores in caring for the 
brood. 


in this past sea 


and prospects 


across Texas came acer 





whi 





ase asec 
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3eekeepers [I have talked with state 
that this has been the worst season they 
have experienced in several years, so far 
as a crop is concerned; but the demand 
is fairly good, and some of those who 
have built up a local trade are now buy 
ing honey to supply it. 

The ‘Miami Trail,’’ the 
highway through the Everglades, has 
been completed from Miami to the Mon- 
roe County line, and only about 30 miles 
remains to be constructed to connect up 
the southern and west coast sec 
tions of the state with a modern paved 
highway. This highway is going to open 
up some wonderful country for the com 
mercial beekeepers and a number of them 
already have their plans made to move 
there. 

When the Everglades become devel 
oped as a beekeeping territory to the 
extent they should be, the general reputa 
tion that Florida now has for producing 
dark honey will be changed. I have seen 
honey that was produced in ‘‘The 
Glades,’’ which is as white as any hon 
ey, of heavy body and very fine flavor. 
The source of this honey was unknown 
to the beekeeper; but it was stored dur 
ing July and August, and the crop 
amounted to 65 or 70 pounds per colony. 

The Everglades are an immense ex- 
panse of territory thousands of square 
miles in extent and unexplored as to bee 
keeping except here and 
there along the edge. Nothing is as vet 
know of its flora exeept for the palm 
ettoes and wild sunflower. The beekeep 
have been threugh them and 
know anything of the flora (if they do 
know) are keeping the knowledge to 
themselves. C. E. Bartholomew. 

Miami, Fla. 


across-state 


east 


possibilities 


ers who 


. 


T have just returned 
from making exhib 
its at four fairs, ending with the State 
Fair at Shreveport. My exhibits were 
made up of the many things used by 
beekeepers in their daily work, and also 
of the honey-producing flowers, beeswax 
and different kinds of honey made from 
Louisiana flowers. The floor space used 
at the State Fair covered 400 square 
feet, and the wall space 600 square feet. 
I found more people interested in bee 
culture this vear than ever before, and 
thousands stopped before my exhibits 
and listened to the wonderful story of 
the busy little bee. 

While exhibiting at the Alexandria 
fair, T was showing an observation hive 
of bees. I was pointing out the queen 
bee and, in so doing, in some manner, re- 
about a dozen worker bees from 
the ease. The bees had heen eonfined 
in the ease for several days and had built 
quite a lot of burr connecting 


In Louisiana. 


lensed 


combs, 
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the comb with the glass on sides of the 
frame. The time of the eseape of the 
bees was at night about 8 o’clock. Of 
course, the lights were burning brightly 
and the hundred candle power globes 
above me attracted the bees. They flew 
around the lights for some time, strik- 
ing the globes repeatedly, and finally dis 
appeared. The next morning on top of 
a glass immediately under the light there 
were yerhaps 20 drops of beeswax spat- 
tered just as if a eandle had been turned 
downward for a few These 
spots of wax were about as large as the 
end of my little finger. The contact of 
the wax glands with the hot 
heated the wax to the 
without injuring the bees. 

The crop of honey produced this fall 
is one of the best for several years. 
Ample stores have been gathered for the 
bees’ winter food, 
plus of very good honey. Today (No 
vember 2) I made a survey of the eoun 
try surrounding the university here at 
3aton Rouge, and found at least a doz 
en good honey plants still in bloom and 
the bees working them freely. The end 
of November, however, will put a stop 
to neetar secretion, with the exception of 
seattering aster blooms; then the bees 
will settle down to their long winter rest 
of six weeks or two months, during 
which time the beekeeper cleans house, 
gets ir readiness for next year’s crop 
and then settles down to dreaming of 
next season’s work among the wild flow 
ers and happy humming bees. 

Batou Rouge, La. BE. C. 


* * * 


In Porto Rico.— The yield in Porto 


Rieo, on the whole, 


seconds. 


glass had 


melting point 


besides a large sur 


Davis 


was almost double those of 1921 and 
1922. Taking into consideration that the 
past season was one of the dryest on 


record since the American occupation, it 
is a creditable showing. The past month 
has brought. very heavy rains in 


some 
sections, almost amounting to floods. 
Two to five inches in less than that 


many hours has fallen in places. Some 
little honey has been extracted from the 
hill seetions so far, and the prospects 
are promising. To date (Oct. 15) the 
bees are still storing; but the flow ean 
not last much longer as the fall rains, 
cool damp nights, and cloudy days are 
due at any time, which will put an end to 
storing for this season. 

Despite the fact that the crop in this 
locality will be more than double that of 
the two previous years, it is not a good 
average year, as the past two years yield 
ed only about a quarter of a crop. The 
condition of the bees in the higher alti 
tude averages up very well, on account 
of the long slow honey flow. However, 
some of the coast apiaries have been on 
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starvation rations caused by the extreme 
ly dry season. , 
Beekeepers here are more optimistie 
than they have been for several years 
and it is hoped the coming season will be 
a profitable one. There are practically no 
new aplaries being started. A few have 
been moved to more promising districts. 
Taking the Island as a whole the number 
of colonies is d which is the 
logical outcome of the past lean years. 
This, with better wholesale prices, will 
make betters returns. P. G. Snvder. 
Aibonito, Porto Rieo. 


meere As] ig 
t I ing, 


ths ago, had 


been asked to 


In New York Two mon 


characterize the beekeepers of New York 
State it woul not have oceurred to me 
to say that, as a group, they are gen 
erous. But they are, and decidedly so. 


The honey exhibit that we had at the 


astern Apple Exposition and Fruit 
Show that sed Saturday November 
I vas made possible by the financial 


nid that was cheerfully given by 25 loeal 


beekeepers’ associations and some indi 
duals whose sistan was not even 
olieited. \ | If ton of honey, mor 
than eight bus hands eould hand out 
vorking almost steadily for ten hours a 
i\ ind ‘ s serving it on erack 
Ss, Was s ribed for fre distribu 
t n 
And no | som-Sweet honey has 
been introdu into the metropolitan 
rea Bl Sweet is the trade name 
of the Eh pil St e TTone, Marketing 
Co operat \ ‘ T ! Tne Besides 
serving hor to nbout 90 000 people 


more than 2,000 earried home a seetion, 


or jar or peril of our honev. Thanks to 
missionary work done by Mr. MeCann, 
now of the New York Evening Mail, we 
found the five-poeund pail a good seller. 


But then. who that 
sist our five-pound pails glorified in their 


likes honey ean re 


shiny lithographed coats of red, black 
ind gold for clover; and orange, silver 
and blue for buekwheat! 

But making eontaets with the eon 
sumers wa only a small part of our 
work. Every dav, men came to us who 
were: storekeepers, restaurant men, hotel 


proprietors, rondside market 


1 specialists, 


ete., who were interested in honey 


and who gave orders for 


our 
Blossom-Sweet 


\s I see the co operative marketing situa 
tion in New York State now, there is but 
one big drawback to its ultimate su 


cess, and that is volume. To interest big 


distributors, we must have big stocks on 
hand ready to ship. It is important then 
that every beekeeper in New York who 
produces more honey than he ean sell to 
Svracuse o1 
10:00 a. m., 


of the Kmpire 


retailers or consumers, be at 


Wednesday, December 5. at 
when the wnt meeting 


N 
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State Honey Marketing Co-operative As 
Ine., and the Empire State 
Federation of Co-operative Beekeepers’ 
Associations, Ine, will open. 

We had two exhibits at New York, 
an educational exhibit and the other 
exhibit. soth of these exhibits 
were beautiful, especially so the former, 
for which we received many kind com 
pliments daily. The beekeepers them 
selves, through the tireless efforts of D. 
L.. Woodward of Clarksville, N. Y., see 
retary of the Marketing Association, 
made it possible to get the honey pre 
pared for the show and the work of ex 
hibiting was earried through 
fully by the genuine eo-operation of 
Charles M. Stewart, State Apiary In 
spector, and George H. Rea. The A. I. 
Root Company generously donated the 
services of Mr. Rea for three days prior 
to the opening of the show and for five 
after it had opened. 

Thursday, November §8, Honey 
at the show. We had a fipe rally of 
eastern beekeepers present, and the pro 
gram was confined mainly to talks on 
honey. Dr. E. F. Phillips addressed the 
gathering with a paper on ‘‘The Honeys 
of Ameriea’’; Prof. E. N. Cory of the 
University of Maryland spoke on ‘*Mar 
keting Honey’’; George H. Rea spoke on 
‘‘The Place of the Honeybee in Ameri 
ean Agriculture’’ Miss Anne Lewis 
Pieree, Director of the Tribune Insti 
tute, talked on ‘‘Selling Honey to Wom 


sociation, 


one 


a sales 


success 


days 
was 
Day 


en.’’ A lively open diseussion on honey 
subjeets followed, at which many inter 
esting points on honey were brought 


out. 

There is talk of making an annual af 
fair of the Apple Show It should be 
supported by the eastern honey producers 
of the peopl 
who tasted our honey know of no honey 
but the western honey that floods the 
metropolitan market. It is needless to 


because a large percentage 


say that they were enthusiastic about 
Blossom-Sweet clover honey. 
Ithaea, NY. R. B. Willson. 
In Indiana The demand for hon 
‘ ey in this locality is 


much better than for several years. This 
we attribute in part to local advertising 
and partly to better general economic 
conditions. There is practically no honey 
being shipped to outside markets and 
very little coming in. Comb honey will 
be about cleaned up by the holidays; 
so, also, would be the extracted, were it 
not for the fact that a eonsiderable 
amount has been earried over from last 
venr 

There was a great profusion of fall 
flowers this vear, goldenrod, heartsease, 
ete., but adverse weather prevented 
gathering; consequently, the fall crop as 
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well as the early flow was not over 50 per 
cent of normal. Owing to abundant rain- 
fall in the last three months, clover ap 

pears to be in prime condition. This, 


however, does not insure a good crop 
next season. It is a wise prophet who 
ean foretell a honey flow. Bees are in 


100 per cent condition, and most are well 
supplied with stores for winter. A con- 
siderable number of farmer beekeepers 
are offering their bees for sale and some 
of the commercial men are reducing their 
number of colonies, due to low prices pre 
vailing during the last two years. 

Some of us have been having a big 
fight with American foul brood but now 
believe that we have it about extermi- 
nated. Perhaps foul brood is a good 
thing if it will clean out some of the ecare- 
less fellows who have no business keep 
ing bees. 

We find that judicious local advertising 
is bringing results. All the leading gro- 
cers hereabouts now sell honey in pails. 
They handle it because the consuming 
publie demands it in this form, and it 
is up to the producers to create the de 
mand. Very little honey in this locality 
is now sold in bottles, and it is need- 
less to say that much more is being con 
sumed since people are learning that hon 


ev is a food rather than a medicine. 
Valparaiso, Ind. E. S. Miller. 
* * * 

In Ohio. Ohio’s $5,000 inspection 

fund, backed by the foul 
brood law, passed at the last General 
Assembly, and under the able direction 
of Chief of Plant Industry Faxon and 


State Apiarist Reese, has been making a 
reeord for itself. Inspection work has 
been carried on in 14 eounties, two of 
them receiving a complete and thorough 
elean up; 7,933 eolonies were inspected 


in 793 apiaries; American foul brood was 
found in 547 colonies confined to 180 api 
aries. A 6.9 per cent infection is shown 


by these figures 
bulk of this work 


ized 


The fact that the great 
was earried on in well 
organ ies gives a sufficient rea 
son for the low pereentage of disease 
found, O. E. Barber alone having cleaned 
up more than 300 colonies. Other well 
known north state apiarists have been 
doing similar work. 

The ultimate goal of $15,000 for in 
spection work will probably be asked of 
the The state 
tion is now making plans for the suecess 
of this eampaign. 

Miss Florence 
Ohio Beeke« Ie rs’ 
lv working for a suecessful winter meet 
ing, which is to be held Thursday and 
Friday, February 7 and 8, during Far 


eount 


next assembly. associa 


Naile, secretary of the 
Association, is tireless 


mers’ W eek at the Ohio State Univer 
sity. \ eare full S¢ leete | edueational 
program is being prepared. A further no 
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tice may be looked for next month. 
County associations are investigating 


ways and means for affiliation with the 
state association. Several affiliations 
have been made. 

Clover prospects for next year are bet 
ter than for several years, especially 
through the central part of the state. The 
condition of the bees is much better than 


last fall. F. B. Moore. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
In Ontario. The weather through- 
out the whole of Oe 


tober was ideal for getting the feeding 
and packing done for winter; so, no 
matter what happens to the bees during 
the next six months, the beekeeper can 
not blame bad fall weather for hinder 
ing him from getting the bees in good 
conditiou. I believe our own bees are as 
heavy as usual, and their general con 
dition is fully up to normal as to 
strength of colonies. 

The one fly in the ointment that gives 
many Ontario producers much worry (it 
is worse than low honey prices) is the 
prevalence of American foul brood in so 
many localities. There may be dis 
ease in the provinee as a whole than for 
merly (I am not sure that this is the 
but certainly we have more to 


less 


ease 


eontend with than at any other time in 
our commercial beekeeping career. In at 
least two cases this year, we have had 


splendid apiaries, previously absolutely 
free from disease, badly dosed from a 
few colonies near us that we knew noth 
ing about until the damage was done. It 
meant hundreds of dollars loss to us, 
while the original investment of the few 
bees that caused the damage, meant prac 
tically nothing to the chaps who had 
them in their back yards. They got a 
little honey in good years, but allowed 
the bees to get diseased and die out in 
poor years, thus leaving some honey to 
eurse the surrounding apiaries, when the 


io 


bees found it and earried it to elean 
hives. This phase of beekeeping is one 


of the most discouraging and annoying 
of all the troubles that beset the indus 
try. 

Naturally I read with interest, as no 
doubt many others did, that article by 
Editor Demuth describing the wholesale 
treatment of combs affected with Ameri 
ean foul brood as well as the method 
by which the diseased bees were handled 
for treatment. Any criticism T would be 


disposed to make on this article is that 
the Editor has so nicelv written up the 
process of treating the hee thet the ten 


derfoot will have no idea of the magni 
tude of the job Mr. Barber had on hand 
when he cleaned un over 300 diseased colo 
nies, ‘*Sweeping the bees off the eombs’’ 


the mere mention of the process vivid 
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ly brings to memory just what that im- 
plies with 300 colonies to the man who 
had done a lot of that work; for, if noth 
ing else, it certainly means stings ga- 
lore and profuse perspiration. However, 
we admire Mr. Barber for his ‘‘grit,’’ 
and at least one of the readers of Glean 
ings sincerely hopes that every colony 
will stay cured. 

Shaking the bees into cages and put 
ting them in a dark place for a while is 
something that I have often thought of 
but never tried out. So many recurrences 
of the disease after colonies have been 
treated by any of the old processes 
have diseouraged us so that we have 
about given up treatment, and destroy 
the colonies outright. A single shake on 
full sheets of foundation, as practiced 
in many of the states, is absolutely un 
satisfactory in our experience. Leaving 
the bees one empty comb and taking it 
away 12 hours later, has also been tried, 
and we get altogether too many recur 
rences to suit us. So the plan given by 
Mr. Barber, if successful as stated, ap 
pears to be worth trying out. 

There are two minor points that are not 
clear to me, so perhaps Mr. Demuth will 
enlighten me as well as others who are a 
bit slow in grasping details. First, the 
given two full sheets of 
foundation, w are told, and then the 
hive was filled out with combs that have 
been treated. When are these full sheets 
given—at time of shaking or when the 

» 1 


If done at 


packages are 


bees are placed in the hi 
later periods, foundation would be of no 
special benefit if combs were given at 
the same time, for reasons obvious to 
all who are familiar with the disease and 


its treatment. |!The full sheets of foun 
dation were given at the time of shak 
ing.—Hdito1 Emphasis is placed on the 


necessity of seeing that every cell of hon 
ey is uneapped before treating. What 
about sealed cells of diseased larvae, as 
there are sure to be such when treating 
combs taken from diseased eolonies in 
the breeding season? Does the mixture 
penetrate the wax ecappings over larvae, 
while it will not do so over sealed hon 
ey? | Yes. The ecappings over the brood 
are porous, so the solution penetrates 
these readily. Editor. | 

Light on those two points will be ap 
preciated, for I am certainly impressed 
with the possibilities of this new treat 
ment. I am intending to treat about 
1000 super combs that were bought with 
an apiary that had disease in it, and 
some of the combs had been lifted up 
from the brood-ehambers. All these 
combs may be perfectly free of disease; 
while, on the other hand, a few may 
have been taken from a colony with a 
few cells of American foul brood. To 
have all above suspicion, we purpose 
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treating the whole lot if present inten 
tions are carried out. We have also a 
tew dozen good combs that have been 
saved this season from foul colonies. 
While we had intended melting them up 
into wax, it louks as though we can save 
them with about the same amount of 
work that it would take to melt them 
into wax, sO we are now getting some 
tanks made to treat the combs. 

{On page 789, this issue, M. J. Deyell 
sets forth figures on the time required for 
cutting out and rendering 2500 diseased 
combs. It required 149 hours of labor 
to dispose of the diseased combs in this 
way. In sterilizing the combs Mr. Bar 
ber found that it required one and a halt 
hours to perform the labor connected 
with washing and sterilizing 64 combs. 
This would be equivalent to 59 hours 
for 2500 combs. When both labor and ma 
terial costs are figured, the cost of ster 
ilizing the combs is less than four cents 
per comb by Mr. Barber’s figures; whil 
the cost of rendering the combs, then re 
placing them with new frames and full 
sheets of foundation, is 1844 cents per 
comb by Mr. Deyell’s figures.—EKEditor. 

‘“‘The Beekeeper’’ for November is 
just to hand, and after reading a sym 
posium, con’ ributed by a number of well 
known Ontario beekeepers, as to what 
it costs to produce a pound of honey, | 
am in a dilemma. According to their 
figures, taking an average of their vari 
ous deductions, | am in the strange posi- 
tion ot having produced honey and sold 
it, for the past 20 years, away below the 
cost of production. During that time 
we have held our own, as the saying is, 
remarkably well. We had nothing when 
we sturted, and we still have our orig 
inal eapital on hand. This is not taking 
into account the fact of having raised a 
large family, spent quite a bit of money 
in foolish speculation, received ‘‘ gentle 
touches’’ from very ‘‘dear’’ friends all 
too frequently, buying automobiles and 
other foolish things too numerous to men- 
tion, all of which took a lot of hard 
earned money. The jolt I received on 
reading what it costs to produce honey, 
and my trying to explain the peculiar 
position I found myself in, has not pass 
ed away sufficiently at the time of writ 
ing to allow me to get down back to 
normal to figure out what is wrong, so | 
will postpone my investigation for a 
future issue and then try to explain the 
impossible predicament I find myself in. 

The Ontario convention is to be held 
in Toronto on December 11, 12 and 13 at 
the Prince George Hotel. Everybody in 
vited, and a good time assured. As usual 
a full attendance is expected not only 
from Ontario but from other provinees, 
and states over the line J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario, 
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Chocolate Turning a dream _ into wrapping up the chocolates in exchange 
Honey Candy. good fortune and _ tons for their money. 

of comb honey into deli Mr. Harmon lost no time the next day 
cious chocolates is what C. W. Harmon in experimenting on his dream, and it 
is pictured doing here. His sales of worked. It has worked ever since, and 
comb honey when cut into little one-inch he has been making and selling honey 


squares and coated with pure chocolate chocolates all over the United States. He 
frequently amount to a hundred dollars has traveled something like 150,000 


a day, when his demonstration, as pic- miles, giving window demonstrations and 
tured here, is in a good show window in uses tons of choice comb honey in this 
the busy part of a big city. Each see new and tempting way of eating honey. 
tion of honey makes 16 chocolate-coated Like the bees that make the honey, 
confections weighing close to two he doesn’t like cold weather; so, when 
pounds. It sells at a dollar a pound in’ October frosts begin to gather, he seeks 
most cities, and quite often at $1.25 a 4 warmer clime, making his honey choco 
pound box. lates in Miami, Florida, and at those 
That’s Harmon’s good fortune, the re winter playgrounds around St. Augustine 
sult of a dream some years ago when and the Florida Keys. J. R. Sehmidt. 
he lay awake one night thinking of some Cincinnati, O. 
way of moving off a lot of comb honey A 
which had granulated. He fell asleep es . 
thinking about his granulated comb hon- Good Returnsfrom Last winter my bees 
ey, and then there came a dream and a_ Liberal Feeding. did not have enough 
vision of his standing in a show-window honey to winter on, 
just like this, busy before a big. crowd so I fed 125 pounds of sugar syrup to 


watching him making honey chocolates my four colonies at a cost of $8.00. This 
while others were keeping a elerk busy summer they produced 100 pounds to the 

















Honey Haney 
Milk Chocolale Ghocolales 








(. H. Harmon, the chocolate-honey man, in action in the display window of a Cincinnati cand) 
tore. Comb honey is cut into small pieces, then dipped in chocolate, making a delicious confection 








810 . 
colony. My loss was none, while my 
neighbors lost one-half to two-thirds of 
their colonies. One lost 23 out of 24 
from starvation. Colonies that were not 
fed but pulled through winter did not 
average over 10 pounds of surplus honey. 
My hives are eight-frame of the stand 
ard size, which I made myself. Some said 
the colonies in these hives would swarm 
too much, but out of 10 eolonies this 
season | did not have a swarm. I did 
not cut out queen-cells nor kill any 
I had them at work before the 
swarming fever got started. 


Friendsville, Tenn. J. T. Dunlap. 


queens. 











Herschel Short, Guilford, Kans., has quite an 
idvantage in selling honey over those who are 
ed with a family of bright little girls 
These ving ladies,’’ all dressed up and dec 
orated with the big queen, preside at the 
honey booth on market days, thus making a 
double attraction at the Short honey stand. 


not ble 





es 4. =" 


When beehives are lo- 
cated where the en- 
tranees are not much 
protected from the storms and wind, some 
protection such as a board should be 
leaned up over them to prevent the 
piercing winds and sifting snow from 
blowing in and under the frames. Hives 
often face in the direetion such storms 
come from. Locations with natural 
shelter can not always be found to pro- 
tect the apiary on all sides. Protection 
from the north and west comes first in 
choosing a location for an apiary. 
East Avon, N. Y. A. C. Gilbert. 


Protecting 
Hive Entrances. 





ox A o——— 

Hungarian vetech, a 
comparatively new 
variety in this coun- 
try, has proved a wonderful success in 
the Willamette Valley, but what would 
interest you really likely more than 
anything else is its honey-producing 
qualities. A bulletin issued by the De 
partment of -Agriculture states that Hun- 
garian vetch is a heavy honey producer. 
I quote from the bulletin the following: 


Hungarian Vetch 
as a Honey Plant. 


Bees usually begin collecting nectar from 
the plants early in April, and the flow lasts 
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until early July The first nectar is obtained 
from the glands on the stipules on the base of 
the leaves After the blooming season begins, 


both the stipule glands and the flower pro 
duce abundant supplies of nectar. 

To the beekeeper this abundant supply oi 
nectar over a long period of time is exceed 
ingly valuable. 


I would also add that honey produced 
from this source is as good and fine as 
from any other source. E. J. Ladd. 


Portland, Ore. 
oe A a" 


A New ‘‘Let Last spring a colony in 
Alone’’ System. the apiary of A. W. 

Finlay, Huntington, B. 
C., was arranged as follows: The hive 
body containing the brood and the queen 
was placed next to the top entrance, as 
shown in the illustration, and as manv 
hive-bodies containing drawn combs and 
full sheets of foundation as it was es 
timated would be required for the sea 














A novel ‘‘let alone’’ plan The hive entrance 
is at the top and the supers are added below 
the brood-chamber The queen works down as 


the combs are filled with honey 


son’s storage of honey were added be 


low. As the season advanced, the queen 
was gradually forced down into the 
lower stories, as the honey came in and 
was stored above the brood. This colony 
had no other attention during the sea 
son; it did not swarm, and gave a large 
crop of honey. It also came safely 
through the previous winter with only 
the entrance at top. This system of bee 
keeping would appear to be very useful 
for out-apiaries, as so little attention is 
required. W. J. Sheppard. 


Nelson, B. C. 
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Large Hives for 
Comb Honey. 


Apropos of that ever 
green subject, the size 
of brood-frames, it is 
noticeable that the exponents of larger 
frames are mainly producers of extracted 
honey, and it is probable that comb 
honey specialists may have very different 
views on the matter. Personally, I have 
had the large hive in use for many years 
and found it satisfactory at all times, ex 
cept during the actual honey flow, the 
trouble then being brood-nest storage to 
the detriment of the section supers. 
While a brood-chamber ean not be too 
large before the honey flow, this virtue 
defect if persisted in after 
the section supers are on. There will al 
ways be some who prefer to get heavy 
crops by intensive rather than extensive 
beekeeping, and to such the large hive 
a strong appeal, were its faults 


becomes a 


makes 
remedied. 

As a means to this end, the ’’Atkin 
son’’ dual-queen system is attracting 
some attention here. On this principle 
two queens are wintered under one roof, 
each in her own six-frame brood box and 
by the addition of other similar boxes in 
spring the respeetive brood-chambers can 
be expanded to any size required. Final 
ly, both lots are combined with one queen 
on ten standard-sized brood-combs, when 
the days come for honey-gathering. 

Gretna, Seotland. J. M. Ellis. 
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Packing for Winter [ am the only one 


in Arizona. here who goes to 

the trouble of mak- 
ing winter cases and packing bees for 
winter; but when I visit my neighbors 
and see the bees piled out in front, 
after a cold spell, that have died from 
freezing, I know that it pays and pays 


big to spend a little extra money in pre 
paring for winter. Last fall | 
bought 1800 feet of lumber to build new 
winter addition to those I al 
ready had, and worked 14 days making 
the eases and packing the bees. 

There many honey lost 
every vear by wintering bees in single 


bees 


eases in 


are tons of 


walled hives not only in cold climates 
but also in mild climates. If bees in 
single-walled hives don’t die outright, 


they are greatly weakened by a_ few 


bees freezing from the outside of the 
cluster during each cold spell. TIT have 
seen great piles of dead bees in front 
of the hive from freezing after a cold 
spell. We know that this means a short 
honey crop even in a good season. Just 


two pounds more of bees in the 
a big difference. 


box 


one or 
spring makes 
If you are 


close to a factory it 


will pay to have the lumber cut at the 
factory just as you want it, but if none 
is close you ean eut the boards with vour 


handsaw. S. M. Campbell. 


Flagstaff, Ariz. 








taking the course in 


£ More than 


beekeeping at th: 


150 students 


have received instruction in beekeeping during 
ex-service men who are rehabilitation 


the past two years in this institutior Many of these ar 

studer in beekeeping Whether these men take up honey production on a commercial scale 
keep only a few colonies, or keep none at all, the industry made at least littl ifer for the 
rest of us because of their knowledge of the brood diseases. better production methods and correct 


marketing principle 
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(1) Home apiary of S. M. Campbell on the side of Mount Elden near Flagstaff. Arizona. (2) 


Mount Elden iround which Mr Campbell has established a series of aplaries at an elevation of 
i900 feet. (3) elden spring at the foot of Mount Elde (4) Another of Mr. Campbell's apiaries 
is it appears in winter Note the bées are in packing cases, and that this is in Arizona | 
») Bees protected under six feet of snow. Mr. Campbell has just dug out one of the hives. (6) 


Mount Elden makes a cheap and effective windbreak. (7) Moving a load of bees to an outyard on 
the other side of Mount Elden. 
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HE sum- 

mers are 

short for 
the bees at Ke 
lowna in the in 
terior of the 
dry belt of this 
province, but 
our winters are 
usually good 


for wintering 
bees, being 
fairly dry and the temperature seldom 


going below 
week or two.’ 


zero and then only for a 
’—G. F. Pearsey, B. C. 

‘The other day, while there was a lit 
tle flight from one hive, a bee alighted 
on the cover and I noticed it kept the 
middle leg on its left side in motion, 
while the were at rest. I ob 
served it was minus the foot. Probably 
from seeing so many times imperfect bees 
being expelled, I had the impression that 
only that are perfect physically 
are allowed to remain in the colony. 1 
watehed the bee until it entered the hive. 
Whether it was born so, or during ma 
nipulation I had amputated the leg while 
eutting wax between top-bars, I am un 
able to say. This, however, raises the 
question as to how many feet a bee can 
get along without and still maintain its 
membership in the ecolony.’’—John M. 
Smith, British Columbia. 

‘When 


others 


bees 


will beekeepers who are un 


derselling themselves, awaken to the fact 
that their profits are taking wing and 


the markets being wrecked’ by poor busi 
methods?’’—H. A. Sehaefer, Wis 
consin, in ‘f Wisconsin Beekeeping.’’ 


ness 


‘When I have kept a colony in a hive 
with only eight frames, the eight frames 
have not always been filled; and in no 
a colony filled more than 
the eight frames—never, in a single ease. 
When I have given a colony two stories 
with sixteen frames, it has filled eight, 
ten, twelve, and in some fourteen 
and fifteen frames. It is possible that 
vour bees will do as well; 


Case has such 
Cases 


and in 
ense it is possible for you to have bees 


anv 


that will do as well.’’—Dr. C. C. Miller, 
in Gleanings for April 15, 1901. 
‘*T do not have a wintering problem 


here, so the discussions on wintering, 
cellaring, ete., do not interest me. The 
wintering problem here consists in sup 
plying each with an automatic 
feeder (food chamber) full of honey and 


colony 


keeping it on the hive.’’—C. W. Ewing 
Stanislaus County, Calif 

““In November Gleanings, page 739, 
M. C. Richter tells what use can be made 


of ‘fold tops and bottoms’ 
what 
tops and bottoms? 
worked for an old 


in making de 


cov hives Just does he mean bv 


Some 18 vears ago I 
fellow in California, 


BEES, MEN AND THINGS 
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who had 500 
colonies of bees 
and who called 
his supers 
the 
brood chambers 


iat ops’’ 


(You may find it here) he ¢ealled 


‘*b o tt oms’ 
and covers he 
called ‘‘hive 
roofs.’’ T he 
bottoms he eall 
ed ‘‘floors.’’ Putting on supers he called 
‘*topping ’em up.’’—Leslie Burr, Cali- 
fornia. 

‘*Bees are in fair condition for winter. 
Most of them have enough stores to carry 
them through. All are healthy. There is 
no disease of any kind here. The honey 
crop here was a little over half what it 
was last vear. I extracted 67 pounds per 
colony, spring count.’’—Mont Wyrick, 
Dubuque County, Iowa. 

‘*1 think a knowledge of data of costs 
of production is as important in rural 
pursuits of all kinds as it is in commer 
cial pursuits. If farmers, beekeepers 
and others knew just what their various 
products cost them per unit, they would 
stand much higher in popular esteem and 
be mueh better off finaneially than they 
are today.’’—E. P. Stiles, Harris 
tv, Texas. 

‘*T still feel that the best method of 
cleaning up the combs after extracting 
is to have a separate building of cheap 
construction solely for the storage of 
combs for the next season. When through 
extracting, place the supers crisscross in 
this building. Open the door and bid 
the bees weleome. The next day 
the door and say ‘Thanks.’ This leaves 
the honey house with a maximum of room 
for the winter’s work and the house can 
be kept much neater the next summer 
by not having to handle the extracting 
supers in it when tiering up for the hon 
ev crop.’ H. C. Mills, Onondaga Coun 
ty, I. Z. 


Coun 


close 


**Comb honey sells here for 20¢ to 25e 
per pound, and chunk honey sells for 
l7¢ to 20e per pound. Extracted honey 


sold for $2.00 for 10 pounds net last fall, 
but a large producer from the North (a 
house to-house eanvasser at that) low 
ered the price to $1.50 for 10 pounds. It 
remains the same even though two-thirds 
of the 1923 erop is sold.’’—Edward C. 
Heldt, Delaware County, Iowa. 

**We had our first snow here on Octo 
ber 29 and have had plenty of fall rain 
so that conditions for a good clover flow 


look promising for next season.’’-—Dor 
lan D. Lovejoy, Brenner County, Towa. 
‘‘This season some of my _ colonies 


produced as much as six shallow 
ing-supers of honev.’’—F. H. 
Luneburg County, Virginia. 


extract 
Petzold, 
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the hee perished Will it be necessa 


GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S. Demuth 


ry for 


me to take all the honey away from them and 
them sugar vrup P. J. Clark 
Wyoming 
Answer. Usually the first honey to 
granulate is that whieh is not sealed, or 
that whieh was gathered last. If most 


of the honev has been well ripened and 
is sealed, vou may not have this trouble 


from granulation this winter. ser 
able to use granulated honey durin 
winter, provided the atmosphere 
rounding them is not too dry. | 


‘ss are 
hg the 

sur 
f you 


find that the hees heeome restless during 


the winter and that the honev is 


rranu 


lated, vou miav be able to improve eon 
ditions by giving them water. This can 
he lone bv plac ng a small sh illow pan 
of water immediately under the eluster, 
shoving it in at the entrance, If you 
find that the honey has granulated hard 
at this time, vou ean feed each colony 
about 10 pounds of sugar syrup, even 
after the bees have been put into the 
eellar. Thev will store this in the vu 
eant cells below the honey and use it 
first during the winter. In this way, it 
will not be necessary to dake out the 
granulated honey now. 
Exclusive Right to Bee Pasture 

Questior Wher me bu in apiary dos 
he not buy the ex . e right of the bee pa 
ture in the five-m ; 4 lth man re 
recent] tar a t thir ibout a mile 
of the one |] ought n violation of all la 
on bee culture Raymond Russell 

Florida 

(nswer.—There is no law in any of 


the states that will prevent any one 


from locating bees next to you or ne 
already established iplary. The bu 


ar an 


siness 


judgment of the beekeepe however, 


should prevent him from loeating a 
urv within two or three miles of 


n api 


an al 


ready established api irv of considerable 


size. In these d 


vs of out aplaries if 1s 


not neeessnury for hee keepers to erowd 


each other on the range where there is 


plenty of unoceupied territory a 


miles away. There is a tendeney 

this in parts of the irrigated regi 
the West where the bee pasture is li 
to small areas In such eases the 


associations ean do mueh toward 


venting crowding 
could be brought before the assoe 
for adiustment When throug! 


few 
to do 
on of 
mited 
loen 


pre 


for eases of crowding 
iation 


ignor 
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ance or malici 
ousness one 
beekee per 
erowds on the 
territory of an 
other, the mar 
who does the 





crowding loses 
as much in the 
reduction of his 
honey crop as 
the man who is 
crowded. In some cases of malicious 
crowding, beekeepers have surrounded the 
guilty one with apiaries so that he is soon 
completely crowded out. 

The time may come when the bee pas 
ture will be parceled out to beekeepers 
who will occupy the territory to best ad 
vantage. In some countries some such 
a plan has slready been worked out, and 
in the National forests of the United 
States the bee pasture is parceled out to 
heekeepers who purchase the exelusive 
right to keep bees within a certain area. 
Requiring Beekeepers to Pass an Examination. 

Question Would it not be well to require 
1! those taking up beekeeping to take an ex 


mination and have their inswers gone over 
carefully in order to make t safer for those 
lready in the business thus protecting the 
nan who has spent much time and money it 
etting his apiary in the pink of condition 
Michigar Carl L. Sherwood 


Answer.—This would hardly be prae 
ticable under present conditions, and it 
is doubtful whether the enreless or ig 


norant beekeeper ean injure the interests 
of the more careful enough to justify tue 
establishment of a system for licensing 
beekeepers. The ease is quite different 
from that of teachers or physicians where 
ignorance would greatly injure the pub 
lie; for, in beekeeping, ignorance on the 
part of the beekeeper results ehiefly in 
injury to himself. The natural law of the 
survival of the fittest is more in aceord 
anee with American ideals than regulat 


ing by law who shall engage in beekeep 


ng.. 
Extracting Combs from Diseased Colonies 
Question Will it be ife for me to use the 
comb n the extracting per that have been 
on diseased colonies, or shall I destroy them 
is I did the ombs from the brood-chamber? 
Iowa Wm. Kells 


Answer None of these combs need to 
be destroved, for they ean be sterilized 
by immersing them in the aleohol-forma 
lin solution for 48 hours. It will be well 


‘ 


to melt up any of these combs that are 
imperfect and treat the good ones, but 
the day is now past when it was neces 
sary to destroy good combs that contain 
American foul brood. For a further dis 
eussion of this see the November issue. 


Pound Packages Instead of Wintering 
Question What information is there avail 
ible as to advisability of killing the hee in 


acting the honey, ther purchasing 
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package bees in the spring ind building the 
up on sugar syrup? Is this economical in ex 


tracted-honey production? R. Butler 

Wisconsin 

Answer.—It should not be difficult to 
figure out whether or not such a proced 
ure is economical. It would probably be 
fair to figure the labor of killing the bees 
in the fall and taking care of the pack- 
age bees when they arrive in the spring 
as about equal to the labor connected 
with preparing for winter, such as 
carrying them into the cellar, then car- 
rying them out again in the spring, or 
packing them on their summer stands 
and unpacking in the spring. If there 
is any difference, it would probably be 
in favor of wintering the The 
saving that would result from killing the 
and buying bees in the 
spring would, therefore, be in the saving 
of the honey required for wintering and 
for rearing the last brood in the fall, to 
gether with the interest and depreciation 
on the investment in the eellar, the win 
ter packing cases or double-walled hives, 
as the ease may be. By killing the queen 
in August, then destroying all queen 
cells 10 days later, the colonies eould be 
depleted and a saving of honey that 
would otherwise be used in late brood 
rearing would be made; but over against 


bees 


bees. 


bees package 


this there would be a loss resulting from 
less energetic work of the queenless eolo 

nies if there is a fall honey tlow. 
By killing the queen just before the 
winter colony 


bees that would form the 
are reared, a saving of 15 to 20 pounds of 
honey would During the brood 
less period of winter the colonies, if well 
from 10 to 20 


thus making a 
> an 


be made. 


wintered, would consume 


pounds more of honey, 


total saving, bv killing the bees, of 25 
to 40 pounds of honey. Figuring this 
honey as worth 10¢ per pound in the 


hives the plan of killing the bees in the 


fall would save from $2.50 up to $4.00 
worth of honey for each colony. To this 
should be added something for the use 


of the cellar or the winter packing cases, 
which form a part of the expense of win 


teri Only the interest and deprecia 
tion should be figured in determining 
what this is. Probably 10 eents per 


colony per year would cover this. Under 
therefore, wintering 
snid somewhere 


good management, 


the bees might be to eost 
between $2.60 and $4.10 per colony. 

To purehase package bees and queens 
at present prices would cost considerably 
more than this. Furthermore, there is 
often considerable trouble in having the 
package bees delivered at the time they 
are needed in the spring, although the ex 
tensive breeders in the South are rapid 
ly remedving this trouble. 
are a wonderful help for the northern 
heekeeper suffered 
desires to inerease his 


Package bees 


who has winter loss 


or who eolonies 
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and possibly the northern beekeeper who, 
because of some pecularity of his loca 
tion, diffieulty after year in 
wintering his bees. 

Treating Diseased Colonies in Early Winter 


has vear 


Question How long should the bees be 
kept without food after shaking for American 
foul brood before giving combs of honey or 


uniting them for winter? Bob Vincenti 

California, 

Answer.—The only reason for confin- 
ing the bees without food, after shaking 
for Ameriean foul brood in the fall when 
brood rearing has ceased, is that they 
may use the honey they have taken with 
them, which is supposed to be contami- 
nated. The length of time they should 
be without food before giving them 
combs of honey or uniting them with an- 
other colony, therefore, varies according 
to the amount of honey they take with 
them. Ordinarily, 48 hours is ample 
time to leave them without food, and 
often this is too long, for many bees may 
starve before the end of that time. If 
the are Shaken from the diseased 
comb after all brood-rearing has ceased 
in the fall or early winter and given 
combs of honey immediately, 
there should be no recurrence of the dis 
resulting from this treatment; for 
the honey the bees took with them should 
all be consumed long before brood-rear 
ing begins in the spring and, therefore, 


bees 


sealed 


ease 


long before any of the diseased honey 
could be fed to the larvae. When adult 
bees consume contaminated honey no 


harm is done. The trouble when 
some of it is fed to the larvae. 
Death Rate in the Colony. 


How 


comes 


Question bees 
die per day in 
Montana 

This depends not only upon the number 
of bees in the colony, but also on their 
age at the beginning of winter. If a eol 
strong in numbers but a large 
proportion of the bees are old when win 
ter begins, the death rate will, of course, 


many are supposed to 
winter 


James Spray. 


each colony during ? 


ony is 


be high. gut if the bees are mostly 
voung at the beginning of winter, the 
death rate should be low. When colo- 
nies are composed chiefly of young bees, 


there should only a few of them die 
during the early part of the winter. 
Sometimes only a few dozen bees are 


lost to the colony during the entire win- 
ter, but ordinarily there are many more 
than this. When bees are wintered in 
the cellar there mav be only a few dead 
bees on the floor at the end of the first 


but this number 
month so that as many 
bees may die during the month of Mareh 
as during all the preceeding months that 
the the cellar. The number 
of dead swept up from the cellar 
floor during the winter in ordinary winter- 
ing is often an average of about a 
of dead bees per colony. 


month of confinement; 


inereases each 


bees were in 


bees 


quart 
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HE annual 
7 ae of 

the Lowa 
State Beekeep 
ers’ Associa 
tion will be 
held at Des 
Moines on De 
eember 5 and 6. 
An attractive 
program h as 
been = arranged 
on which appears the names of several 
noted speakers from other states. Among 
these are E. G. LeStourgeon, manager of 
the Texas Honey Produeers’ Association, 
San Antonio, Texas; Frank C. Pellett, 
associate editor of the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Ill. A banquet is ar 
ranged for Wednesday evening at 6:30. 
Prof. F. B. Paddoek, Ames, Iowa, will 
discuss the important question of the 
foul brood situation on Thursday. 

* # # 

The Washington State Beekeepers’ As 
sociation is in process of organization. 
Geo. W. York, editor of ‘* York ’s Bees 
and Honev,*’ published at Spokane, 
Washington, and formerly editor of the 
‘¢American Bee Journal,’’ has been 
elected president of this association. The 
‘*Second Annual Honey Week’’ for the 
state of Washington was to be held 
during the week of November 26 to De- 
eember 1. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the Oregon 
Stute Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held December 11 and 12 at Hermiston, 
Oregon, which is in the eenter of one of 
the largest commercial honey-producing 
sections of that state. 


The annual meeting of the Chieago 
Northwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, on December 7 and 8, J. Frank 
Haan, Des Plaines, Ill, is secretary of 


this association. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on Deeember 7 and 8. This meet 
ing is to be ehiefly a diseussion of the 
marketing problem, and it is expeeted 
that information of great importance 
will be brought out during the meeting. 
Miss Malitta D. Fiseher, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, is secre 
tary of this association. 


* * 


The Colerado Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Audi 
torium Totel, Denver, on December 3 
and 4. Newton D. Boggs, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, is secretary of this associa 
tion, 
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The annual 
meeting of the 
Michigan Bee 
keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be 
held in the eon- 
vention room 
of the new 
state office 
building, La n- 
sing, Michigan, 
on December 
13 and 14. Russell H. Kelty, East Lan 
sing, is secretary of this association. 

* * a 

The Western New York Honey Pro 
dueers’ Association will meet in Buf 
falo, New York, on December 3 and 4, 
in the Buffalo Society of Natural Science 
Hall, corner of Washington street near 
Broadway. John N. DeMuth, Pembroke, 
N. Y., is seeretary of this association. 

The Ontario Association 
will hold its forty-fourth annual econ- 
vention in the Prince George Hotel, To 
ronto, Ontario, on December 11, 12 and 
13. The special features to be diseussed 
at this meeting are better apiary man- 
agement, greater uniformity in market 
ing, and the necessity for advertising 
honey. 


seekeepers’ 


The Nebraska Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 5 and 6. Information as to the place 
of meeting has not been received, but 
this ean be had by writing to F. M. Par 
sons, 4202 Cuming Street, Omaha, Neb., 
who is secretary of this association. 


* * . 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the St. Nicholas Hotel in Spring- 
field on December 6 and 7. Several out 
of-town speakers have been secured for 
this meeting. 


* . . 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will meet at Columbus on February 
7 and 8, which is during Farmers’ Week 
at the Ohio State University. 


* * * 


The work of color grading of honey 
undertaken by the Bureau of Entomology 
in co-operation with the Office of Grades 
and Standards of the Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics, has been completed and 
n suitable holder for the eolor grades is 
now being worked out. Models of these 
grades will be deposited with the inspec 
tion offices of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and directions will be issued 
for the manufacture of graders for the 
trade. 
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N old gen — That was not 
A: leman SO] a very bad in 
onee gave = eentive, I ad 
me some advice mit, but if it 
that has been b) had been Jesus 
of benefit to A. I. Root’s Story of Christ it might 
me all my life. ° ° have ineluded 
He was a mon- His Own Life the other love 
ey lender. I also. Her fa- 
went to him | ther feared I 
with my father —a would never 
to borrow $500, ' make a living. 
in order that I ‘ Said I (1 guess 
might go into But seek ye first the kingdom of God and if must have 
agli Ten His righteousness; and all these things shall 
business as he adel Gale Senne. Gln been one moon 
partner with : (No. 6.) light night 
the man I was ae oe when we stood 
working for. My father was to sign the by the gate), ‘‘We will see.’’ 


note with me. When I told why I want 


ed the money, Mr. Beekman said some 
thing as follows: 
‘“*My voung friend, | have money to 


let and lending money is my business. 
With your father for security it will be 


all right, but I want my money to do 
good and not harm. I should like to 
give you a little advice, but judging 
from past experiences with young men 


| fear it will do no good.’’ 

I urged him to go on. 

**Well, you have doubtless heard hard 
stories about me. Perhaps you have 
heard me ealled hard names. It is be- 
cause if I loan money at a reasonable 
rate I must have it back according to 
agreement. I should go bankrupt my- 
self if I did not insist on this. If I un 
derstand it, you have alreaily had a good 
job and fair pay.’’ 

I assented. 

‘Well, even though I have money ly- 
ing idle and want to have it earning 
something, | would advise you, at your 
age, to stick to work and earn the mon 
ey instead of borrowing. By the time 
you have earned $500 or something like 


it, vou will know better how to take 
eare of it and might be able to start 
in business alone.’’ 

He then turned to my father and re 


marked that, ‘‘Boys in their teens sel- 
dom listen to any such advice.’’ 

Right here I surprised both my father 
and Mr. Beekman by saying: 

‘Mr. Beekman, I not only thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, but I am 
going to take your advice.’’ As father 
and I drove home, he said I had lifted 
quite a little from his mind by the course 
I had taken. * * * In a year or a 
little more, the man with whom T had 
intended going into business ran away 
leaving debts right and left unpaid. 

When I first commenced business, the 
inspiring motive was not love for Jesus 
Christ. It was simply love for a bright 
young woman about 18 years old who 
lived off in the country across the river. 


So when I opened the jeweler’s repair 
shop I solicited repairing of all kinds. 
I fixed doorloecks, umbrellas, parasols, 
coffee mills, ete. If someone suggested 
he had better perhaps throw the imple 
ment away and buy a new one, I would 


say, ‘Oh no, don’t throw it away, | 
will fix it and it shall not cost you very 
much. If I had nothing else to do I 


would work a couple of hours on an old 
coffee mill and charge only five cents. | 
made the charge so low because I did 
not think the article was of enough value 
to warrant more than a five-cent charge. 
I was bound to build up 
I did it, too. 

No matter where you are nor how you 
are situated, if you are lame, blind or 
deaf or even if you are sick, you can be 
helpful to those about vou and gain the 


business, and 


apprenticeship in that great trade of 
helping others ‘*Not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’’ Let that be the 


motto of vour life, and Jesus Christ will 
see that you are well paid. Yes, ‘‘good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over.’’ Now, go and look after 
your wife’s clothes wringer this minute 
lest this advice simply go in one ear and 
out of the other without 
plished anything. 

There were two other jewelers in our 
little town of Medina, and the two at 
the time were almost ‘fone too many.’’ 
There was some merriment about my 
starting a third wateh-repairing estab 
lishment, but I borrowed a ladder, hung 
up my sign on a suitable post in front 
of the window of a vacant store: and 
before T got down from the ladder T had 
a job of cleaning a watch; and T do not 
believe I have ever been out of a job 
since that time. In fact, I tried so hard 
to keep up with my work I was 
obliged to work evenings as well as all 


day. 


having aecom 


soon 


Interfering in a Horse Trade. 
One summer day a stranger came in 
from the West with a covered wagon. 
He was leading a pretty little pony which 
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he wanted to sell, to enable him to get 


to his destination. In those days ‘‘ horse 
jockeys’’ were common things, and some 
of those fellows loafing around the street 
planned to beat this poor man out of 
his pony. They offered him a good price 


but wanted to turn in a gold watch. 


Ile brought the watch to me and asked 
if it was really a good watch. I told 
him that it was a low earat gold, some 
thing that jewelers knew at that time 
as Philadelphia gold. Then he asked 
me if it was worth $50.00, L told him 
$15.00 would be nearer its aetual value. 

Well, the trade was broken up, and 
then for the first time in my life I 
learned that it might be sometimes a lit 


and break 
while the man 
the 
guve me i 
back 
the 


tle dangerous to butt in 
horse trade. After a 
the watch marched 


up a 
who 
owned into tore 
of toughs and 
blowing up. He said I was only a 


woods farmer who had never learned 


with a crowd 


trade and that my whole place was only 
au one-horse institution anyway. 1 re 
monstrated with him and told him the 


teh, but it only 
more abusive. 


trembled all 


plain truth about his wa 
him the and 
that | 


made uglier 


1 was so indignant, 


over and mvy_ voice shook so I could 
hardly talk. 

After the crowd had gone and left me 
alone, a lady came in and IL remember 
how I calmed myself down and tried to 
talk naturally to my eustomer. She had 
a little piece of jewelry that in those 
days was called a microscopic photo 
yraph. She said she had had it repaired 
several times, but they always got the 
motto twisted or slanting. She caution 
ed me to be sure to have the motto 


stand held it up to 
ward the sky, then she went out saving 


horizontally as I 


she would call for it later on. Without 
any thought of what was coming, I held 
that little piece of jewelry up to my 


eve and gazed towards the sky through 
the big What do you 
think it was that she ealled a motto. This 
is What Ll read as if it were painted across 
the sky: 

‘* But you, love ye 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, 


window. 


olas 
yliass 


I savy unto your 


bless them that curse you and pray for 
them that despitefully use you.’’ IL re 
called having heard the same words be 
fore when IL attended Sunday school as 
au child, but it had been so many years 
since that I had forgotten all about it, 
and then in those days I had not seen 
the beauty and grandeur of those pre 


I was a man and 

took in their full im 

port. I the application at onee, 

and the were like a drink of cold 

water to a person stranded in the desert. 
The Smooth Stranger. 


A smooth-tongued chap came into my 


cious words. Now that 
vexed in spirit I 
Saw 


woras 


with of common 


cane. On 


store one diy 


iron rod, for a 


piece 


the end of this 


rod was a coating of silver perhaps as 
big as a silver dime. He intormed me 
that he had a seeret for silver plating 
that would put silver on iron or any 
other metal in any desired thickness in 
a few minutes and that the silver tip 
on his iron rod had been put on by this 


process. 
| becume very much excited and serap 
ed up all the money I could get hold of, 


to raise $50.00 to buy the secret, l 
made a bargain before witnesses, how 


ever, that if, after reading over his reel 
pe, L did not it reasonable, he 
was to let me off or coat the other end 
of the rod in a like manner right 
before me, and show me how it 


cousider 


iron 
was done, 


He was going to put the money in his 
pocket, but 1 told him to hold on. When 
i! came to read the secret | found that it 


wus something known to jewelers for 
vears and what was familiarly known as 
indignation 
| told him before wit 
nesses that he was a swindler, a liar and 

thief. Maybe Ll was not Christianlike 


but L did not Christian 


the evanuret process. My 


“arose at once and 


profess to be a 


at that time. He told me quietly to be 
enreful what I said and was so gentle 
manly about it that | begun to fear | 
had made a mistake. Finally L told him 
I would give him $100 if he would coat 
the other end of the rod in a like man 
ner by the same process. 

Ile very smilingly told me it woudi 
afford him the greatest of pleasure to 
show me my mistake and to accept my 


upology, and bowed himself out with 


such composure that I was in great 
trouble for fear he would succeed. He 
sail he would go to the hotel and get 


his apparatus. L watehed nervously for 
his return. 
In about half an hour a 


jeweler came to my 


neighboring 
back door with $25.00 


in his hand saying he had got it all 
ready to hand to an agent for a silver 
plating process, the agent representing 
that L had just paid him $50.00 for a 
shop right for the same thing. My neigh 
bor said he had almost handed the agent 
the money, for the man seemed so honest 


and straightforward, but to be perfectly 


sure he exeused himself for a few min 
utes and went out of his back door, 
across into my door. 

1 was in a fighting mood by this time 
and together we started for my neigh 


The man stood in the door, 
but when he us both coming at a 
rapid rate, he put off with such a lively 
speed that we gave up the pursuit 


The Man Who Wanted to Trade Back. 


bor’s shop. 


Saw 


One time an elderly gentleman came 
into the store to buy a watch. He had 
never earried watch and was there 
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fore entirely inexperienced in such mat 
ters. After spending an hour or more, 
I supplied him with one that seemed to 
suit him. He paid the price asked and 
went home apparently well pleased. 
The next day back and the 
conversation was something as follows: 
‘*Mr. Root, suppose | deeide I do not 


he came 


wish to keep the watch just now after 
all. How much money must I pay you 
to trade back?’’ 

‘Why, the wateh runs well, does it 
not?’’ 

**QOh, ves, at least I suppose it does 


Yes, it is just with 


minute. There is no 


vour elock to the 


trouble with it so 


far as I know, but I should like to know 
just how much money I must pay you 
to take it off my hands.’’ 

It was something of a struggle 1 con- 


fess. [ had worked hard for perhaps two 
hours to make the sale and | did not at 
all relish taking the wateh back and 


giving him his However, as I 
had the watch at a small profit 1 
concluded that the most gentlemanly way 
to make any charge, as it 
returned in perfect order, therefore 
told him he eould baek 
without any charge for my time if he de 


money. 


sold 


would be not 


Was 
! 


have his money 


cided he really did not want it. I there 
fore counted out the exaet sum and laid 
it before him on the counter. 

You should have seen his face as he 
burst into a laugh and put the wateh 
back in his pocket. Then he explained 
to me the whole circumstance. It seems 
that he had decided on the purchase 


about it to his 
exhibited 
had pat 
without having 
watches to go 


without saying a word 
grown-up children and when he 
it to them and told 
ronized a town jeweler 


someone experienced in 


them he 


along with him, they declared he had 
been swindled outright, and that the 
wateh could not be worth half what he 
paid for it. He insisted that the man 


he traded with looked honest, and he said 
he believed he Finally one 
of the , 

‘“Now, look here, fathe r, you go right 


was honest. 


sons said: 


back to the jeweler tomorrow and ask 
him how much money you will have to 
pay him to trade it back. If he does 
not admit by his reply that he swindled 
vou to the extent of five or ten dollars 
we will conelude with vou that he is 


an honest man.’’ They worried him so 
much that he coneluded to test his new 
friend to that extent. The children, of 
had to own up that they 
beaten, but they declared that it 
most remarkable thing to find a jeweler 


course, were 


was a 


who would ‘‘swap back’’ without a 
bonus. Well, he exhibited that wateh 
with great pride to all his friends and 


told 


brought 


and he 
that it 


acquaintances, the story 


enough so others to mv 
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store to buy watches. Dear friends, it 
better advertisement for me than 
any notice I ever put in the papers, and 


was a 


yet I did not know it at the time. ‘*Oh 
ve of little faith, wherefors do ve 
doubt???’ A man who is honest and fair 
and upright, not only has the love of 


God in his heart to cheer him on his 
pathway through life, not only has th 
fellow 


money, 


confidenee and esteem of his men, 
but he aetually 


Attitude Toward Business Competitors. 


makes more 


Some time later, before my conver- 
sion, another jeweler and | had a news 
paper controversy, and I oecupied col 
umn after column in our county paper 


telling the people how good and smart 
how bad and how unfortunate 
Both of us paid 


I was and 
my brother jeweler was. 


for these newspaper notices at so much 
a line, and threw away our money that 
wav, besides throwing it away in selling 


things at a price less than we could af 


ford. Does a Christian ever get into 
such jungles? If he does, it seems to 


me his Christianity is rather weak. 


Customers who wanted to buy articles 
of some value would go first to one 
store and then to the other. One rainy 
dav, after mv conversion, when trade 
wis dull, someone wanted a_ piece of 
plated ware worth ten or fifteen dollars 
and, in order to. get rie to lower mv 


price, the woman mentioned the fact that 
Mr. W. had a beautiful one that he had 
offered at What ought a Chris 
tinn to do? I prayed God to show me 


said, ‘*Do good 


so much. 


\ oiee 


and the still small 

to those that hate vou.’’ Mr. W. doubt 
less hated me beeause IT had tried to in 
jure him in the past and had tried to 
vet away his eustomers and break down 
his trade in every way I could. I told 
the customer that it was not unlikely 
that Mr. W. had got something nicer 


than T had and perhaps he had sueceeded 
in getting it cheaper than I had bought 
my goods, that I was quite willing she 
should trade with him for he was a 
young man just starting in business and 
I should be glad to see him get along 
The ladv looked up in astonish 
ment, but I assured her that I really 
meant it, and at my advice she bought 
the goods of my neighbor. 

Do vou think T felt bad beeause T had 
lost the sale? Not at all. God sent into 
flood of peace and happiness 


well. 


my heart a 


that was worth more than all the money 
I ever reeeived in all my life. T kept 
this up until my neighbor finally con 


eluded that true religion was something 
worth having. and God erowned it all by 
enabling me to lead this man to the feet 
of the Savior. 
Did mv suffer 
vou, no! No man’s 
Continued on page R26.) 


meanw hile 
suf 


business 


Bless business 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 50c per line, 8 words to the 
line. Advertisements intended for this de 
partment can not be less than two lines, and 
you must say you want your advertisement 
in the classified columns or we will not be 
responsible for errors For special condi 
tions on bee and queen advertising please 
write us. Copy should be received by 15th 
of preceding month to insure Insertion 
Cash with copy. if credit has not been es 
tablished previously 


REGULAR arses nea — 
GOOD STANDIN 


EE... advertisers and a of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad 
vertisements are discontinued when they are 
in good standing.) 

H. F. Williams, W. X. Johnston, P. W. So 
winski, Frank Rasmussen, KE. E. Hutchins, Ar 
thur Thayer, Henry Lansing, Chas. B. Hatton, 
Meyer Toom, E. G. Kyte, Earl F. Townsend 
G. M. Brewer, O. H. Schmidt, Clifton Weavy 
er, J. M. Gingerich, Martin Carsmoe, E. W 
Peirce, A. G. Woodman Co., J. J. Scott, Nueces 
County Apiaries, Liberty Publishing Co., J. P 
Moore, M. E. Ballard, Lester L. Sargent. 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE White clover honey in 60-lb 
cans—none finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey in new 60-lb. 
cans. Sample 20c. W B. Crane, McComb, O 

FOR SALI Comb honey at lower prices 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

FINEST white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
Sample 15ec. Jos. Hanke, Port Washington, Wis 
FANCY clover and buckwheat honey. Sam 
ple 10c. Demuth & Son, Pembroke, N. Y 

EXTRACTED honey in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb 
eans. KE. Ewell, 115 Hawkins, Ypsilanti, Mich 

FOR SALE—Comb honey at lower prices 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 





FOR SALE—Finest new white clover honey 
in new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample 15e. 
A. S. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son. Grover Hill, Ohio 


FOR SALE—A very fine quality of extract 
ed clover honey in new cans. One case or a 
carload. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich 


WELL-RIPENED extra-white clover honey 
in new 60-Ib. cans, 12e¢ f. o. b. Albany. Sample 
l5e Woodw: ard Apiaries, Clarksville | 


F OR SALE—FExtra-fine clover honey in 60 
Ib. cans. None better. Prices right. F. W. Les 
ser, Fayetteville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Clover, amber and buckwheat 
honey in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. C 
Baldridge, Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Finest white honey from the 
clover fields of Missaukee County Per case 
(120 Ibs.), $14.50; discount on larger lots. 
J. H. Corwin, Merritt, Mich 


FOR SALE White clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans, 2 in ease, $14.40 per case. Sample 
lie Also light amber, 9c Ib. Both f. o. b 

Yy 


Oran. Mrs. Alice Burrows, Oran, N 
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FOR SALE—White clover honey in new 
cans lle per lb. Hoehn & Honigford, Otto 
ville, Ohio 


EXTRACTED honey, two 60-lb. tins, white 





clover $14.50 " amber $13.00 J G 
Burtis Marietta N Y 
FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 


packed in new cans and cases. State quantity 
desired. J. D. Beals, Oto, Iowa 


FOR SALE- = finest white clover honey 
n 60-lb. cans 1 5-lb. pails Sample, 20¢ 


Write C. J et « ll Malinta, Ohio 


FOR SALI New crop white clover honey 
new cans for $14.40 per case of two 60-lb 
cans, liquefied. J. J. Lewis, Lyons, N , 


FOR SALI Very fine quality of clover and 
buckwheat honey, 1923 crop; 5-lb. pails and 
60-lb. cans. C. N Sallard, Valois, N 


CHOICE extra-faney white clover honey it 
new 60-lb. cans, 120 Ibs. net, $14.40. Sample 


20c. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill, R. D. No. 1 


HONEY FOR SALE In 60-lb. tins; white 
clover, 13c; for immediate shipment from New 
York Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey in 
small or large quantities. Prices upon request. 
Superior Honey Producers’ Exchange, Delphos 
Ohio ‘ 

FOR SALI Extra-choice white clover hon- 
ey, case or carload. Sample, 15c Also about 


} 


60 eases choice light amber. David Running 


Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE—Spanish needle-heartsease hon 
ey, good body and flavor. Write for price. State 
quantity wanted. F. W. Luebeck, R. F. D. No 
> Knox, Ind 

FANCY clover extracted honey, new crop, 
in new 60-lb. cans. If you want the best write 


for prices Sample 20¢c. D R Townsend 
Northstar, Mich. 

FOR SALI 80 cases Fancy No. 1 white 
clover comb honey, $6.00 per case, 24 sections 


per case, 8 cases per carrier. Ed. A. Wink] 
Joliet. DIll., Route 1 

FOR SALE—White honey in 60-lb. cans, also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 23 Leonard 
St.. New York City 

HONEY FOR SALI In 60-lb. tins; water 
white orange, 15c; white clover, 13c; for imme | 
diate shipment from New York. Hoffman & 
Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y 


FOR SALE Comb and extracted white clo 





ver honey, extracted in 60-lb. cans, and 5 and 
10 Ib pails. Prices given on request. Sample 
15e. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio 


NEW YORK STATE'S finest extracted hon : 
ey of unexcelled quality in new 60-lb. cans 
Sample 15¢c. We solicit your business see 


Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N 


FOR SALI Michigan white extracted hon 
ey in 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15¢c. State quantity 
wanted Attractive rates for the larger orders 
M. H. Hunt & Sor 510 N. Cedar St Lan 
ing, Mich. 








FOR SALE—Choice extracted honey. White 
clover, basswood and sweet clover, very light : 
and good. 60-lb. can. $9.00: two, $16.80: 5 | 
case lots, 12¢ per Ib 5-lb. pails. 6 for $5.00; : 
$40.00 for 50 Sample l5e. W. A. Jenkins 
10 Bluff St Hamburg, Iowa 





RASPBERRY Honey for sale. Left on the 
hives until thoroughly ripened by the bees. It 
is thick. heavy body rich and delicious. Put i 
up in 60-lb. cans, two cans to case for $15.00 | 
and one for $8.00. Sample by mail for 20¢ 
which may be applied or purchase Elmer 
Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich 
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FOR SALE Fancy Northern Michigan rasp- 
berry blend honey, 5-lb. pails, $7.80 per doz.; 
10-lb., $15.00 per doz. Sample 20c. Lewis A 
MeIntire, Boyne City, Mich. 


QUALITY 


$12 


CLOVER 
2-60's 


$8.00. 


HONEY— 
$15.00; 5 
Clarence 


CLAFONY 
15 5-lb. pails 
cases $14.40 each; 
Foote, Delanson, N. Y. 

HONEY BY PARCEL POST 
ity % gal., $1.35; 1 gal., $2.50 
third zone. For 
Porter, Roxabell 

FOR SALE 
clover basswood 
vors. Tell what 
need more honey for 
should write us. A. I 
St.. Chicago, Ill 


75; case 


1-60 


Finest qual 
postpaid to 
larger write Elmer 
Ohio 


quantities 


Honey in 60-lb 
white clover 
you want. 
their 
Root 


Sweet 
and other fla 
Beekeepers who 
trade, and solicitors 
Co., 230 W. Huron 


cans. 


us 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 
WANTED 
re-sale Howe 

Wis 
WANTED—Comb 
ey. Quote best price 
D>. Sherfick, Shoals 

WANTED—Comb 
small or large lots 
Exchange, Delphos 

WANTED Amber 
Send samples and quote 
Medina, Ohio 

WANTED 
and 
Ind 

WANTED 
tracted honey 
Dundee, N. ¥ 

WANTED—Comb honey, large or small lots 
also amber honey. J. B. MeMurphy, 563 Sheri 
dan Ave Detroit, Mich 

WANTED Comb honey 
turned free. Quote your 
livered at Preston _ © 
Preston, Minn 


WANTED 


toceennenacnuanens Hoceesenneeensensneggnsneererniiey 


extracted 
Co.., 


and 
Products 


Comb 
Food 


honey for 
Superior 


hon 
Thos 


extracted 
Shoals 


chunk and 
delivered 

Ind 

and extracted 

Superior Honey 
Ohio 


honey in 
Producers’ 


quality 


Root 


good 


The A 


honey of 
prices 
Company 
Comb 
beeswax ( 


honey extracted 
Morrison, South 


honey 
send 


White clover 


Send sample 


basswood 


Wi 


or ex 


Roscoe F. xson 


re 
de 
Co 


Shipping cases 
best cash price 
Facey Honey 


comb and 
the highest cash 
5e a pound for 
Muth Co., Pear! 
Ohio 


Shipments of old 
pings for rendering. We pay 
and trade price. charging but 
wax rendered. The Fred W 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati 
OLD COMBS, cappings 
for rendering by steam 
cash for wax rendered 
work it into foundation 


Co Faleoner, N 


OLD COMBS 
presses will get 
old combs 
terms and our 
share of the 
foundatior 


Ill. 


cap 


slumgum wanted 
process We pay 
for supplies or 
Faleoner Mfg 


or 
press 
trade 


ee 


WANTED 
every 
cappings 
1924 
for 


vou 


Our steam 
ounce of beeswax out 
slumgum. Send for 
We will buy your 
will work it into 
& Sons, Hamilton 


wax 
of 
or our 
catalog. 
cash or 
Dadant 


wax 
for 


FOR SALE. 


HONEY LABELS 
free. Eastern Label Co 


New design 
Clintonville 


Catalog 
Conn 


FOR 
bees 


Joliet 


SALI 
Winkler 
Til. 
SOUTHWESTERN 
son's comb 
Holloway 


Soiled cane sugar for feeding 


Honey Co R F. D. No 1 


distributors 
foundation Send for 
Marietta, Okla 


for 
price 


Robin 
list 


3ros 


FOR SALI 
frames, used 
der, R. F. D 


8-frame shallow supers. wit) 
each. J. Curtis Alexan 


Asheville, N. ¢ 


mee Oe 


No. 1 
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TYPEWRITERS, $20 up. Easy payments 
Trial allowed. Payne Co., Rosedale Sta., K ye 
Kansas. 

ROOT Quality Bee Supplies, Airco Founda- 
tion and Honey Containers. F. A. Martiny, 
New Orleans, La. 


ROOT bee supplies and AIRCO foundation 
for 1924. A. V. Small, successor to C. F. Buck, 
Augusta, Kans 


CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 
Ww 


ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. A. 
Yates, Hartford, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Two Hatch wax presses, regu 
lar price, $15.00, our price, $10.00 each. The 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss 

SEND TODAY for samples of latest honey 
labels. Liberty Pub. Co Sta. D Box No 
4003. Cleveland, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to case boxed, at 60¢ per case, f. o 
b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & 
Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio 

ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES—Write us for 
list of odds and ends, shipping cases, hives 
ete.. first grade. priced to save you money. Da 
dant & Sons, Hamilton, Il 

ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Rob 
inson, Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y¥ 

FOR SALE—Figcht painted ten-frame metal 
roofed covers, without inner cover, like new 
Will sell at a bargain. Erwin W. Schmidt, Me 
dina, Ohio 

GREATEST bargain ever offered on new 
10-frame supers. reversible bottoms and covers 
railed and painted: also loose-hanging frames 
Write for prices. Henry Eggers, Birchwood 
Wisconsin 

FOR SALE—Queen cages and frames, or will 
take part payment in bees and queens Let 
us know your wants soon, as we can’t supply 
the demand for frames as fast as they come in 
F. M. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio 

FOR SALE Account of death of wife. large 
eauipned apiary in tupelo honey section of 
Florida. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 22 
aeres fertile, hammock land. Price $1500. Wm 
Keiter. Cherrydale, Va 


HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. A new and de 





licious confection made of pure honey, nuts 
frnits, ete $1.00 Ibh.. 50¢ % Ib postpaid 
Wholesale prices on application. J. D. Kroha 
87 North St.. Danbury. Conn 

‘A DATE WITH YOUR HONFY"’’ for 
Christmas in our assortment of HON-E-NUT 
CHOCOLATES. You'll like her. $1.00 per Ib 
postpaid. A chocolate beehive full of honey 
and nuts. 2 for 25¢ or $1.10 per doz. post 
naid. Fairmount Apiaries, Schuylkill Haven 
Pa. 


SPECIAL PRICES—We are offering at spe- 
cially low prices some very high-grade material 


in shipping cases. frames. hives and miscel 
laneous which represent items we no longer 
carry regularly in stock or which have to he 


closed ont to make room for new stock specially 
eauipned to take Dadant’s Wired Foundation. 
Tf interested. write for list: we can save you 
money. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, TI] 


nny neerneny eee 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


WANTED—To buy about 150 colonies 
winter and complete equipment for 
tracted honey production Must be free from 
fonl brood and reasonable in price. Will move 
the ontfit to our location northwestern 
Illinois. Hawthorne Co Ti 


ne TL) 





with 


cases ex 


own in 


Farm sarrington 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 


FOR pring package bees and queens, write 
P. B. Skinner, Greenvill Ala 


HARDY italian queer $1.00 each W.G 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa 


SEE our advertisement for PACKAGI SEES 


on page 826. Loveitt Hlone Co Phoenix Ariz 

SHE-SUITS-MI queens for rest of sea 

son SL.00 eactl Allen Lathan Norwichtown 
Conn 

BRIGHT Italian queens, $1.00 each: $11.00 


per doz. Send us your order Graydon Bro 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala 


PURI Italian and Carniolan queens the 
best of either race £1.00 each J i Win 
155 Sehiele Ave San Jose, Calif 


ITALIAN queer three-banded tlso Golder 
untested, $1.00 eacl tested, $1.50 each. Sat 
sfaction guaranteed. P. O. Watkins, Cullasaja 
N. © 


PINARD’S Qual Queens and 
hees Now booking orders for 1924 


free Yours for better bees \ J 
Morgan Hill, Calif 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
ul bee olid yellow to tip Packag 
hees nuclei circular 1924 ré idy tree Dr 
White Bee Co Sandia, Texas 


BOOKING orders for 1924. Two-pound pack 
age, three-banded Italian bees with 
breeding queen, $4.25. No disease. Guaranteed 
satisfactior J. Allen, Catherine, Alabama 


GOLDEN Italian queens for 1924, the big 
bright, hustling kind. Satisfied customers all 


over the lI S Also a few two-frame nuclei 
Write for price I F. Day, Honoraville. Ala 

PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI and QUEENS 
Pure bright three-band Italians April and 
May delivers Free from disease. Get my price 
ind eirenular before ordering. Guarantee af 


irrival. J. L. Morgar Apalachicola, Fla 


HIGH-PRODUCING rTHREE-BAND BEES 
AND QUEENS. Now booking order for 1924 


package 
Circular 


Pinard 


beautif 


deliver No diss ife arrival and itisfac 
tion guaranteed. Writ for cireular and price 
list. J. M. Cutt Route 1 Montgomer Ala 

Wi ire bhookir order for bee for 1924 
spring delivery il imount from carload lot 
down We hip package nuclei or full colo 
nie We are a » hooking orders for queens 
Price on request fhe Citronelle Apiaries 
Citronell Alabama 

FOR SALI 85 colonic of Italian bees in 
10-frame hive ill guaranteed to be free from 


disease The best loeation that I have ever seen 
and local demand for all the honey at faney 
prices Your chance to come outh Rev ( 


M. Thompson, Swan Lake, Ark 
LATI QUEENS IT can mail queens any 


month of the year Tested queens only after 
November 1 t $1.00 each, for the months o 
November December, January ind Februar 

Let me have vour order T have the queen 
now ready Dp. W Howell, Shellman. Ga 


FOR SALI °200 colonic of Italian hee 
10-frame hives, $4.90 eacl f you take all and 
load the hee vourself All colonis guaranteed 
free from disease If vou me and look at 
them von will buy them. because thev are 


good shape. J. L. Fajen. Stover. Mo 


SPECIAL price on package hee for 1924 
delivery T am offering a 3-lb. package with 
queen it 24 00 each 1-lhb package with 
queen, at $5.00 eacl Fach package will cor 
tain a elect untested three-handed Italian 


queer and 1 com of brood ind honev for 


feed ' trar t Gu delivery 
health certificate t} eae} shipment for de 
livery hetweer April 5 and July 1 \ddre 
Jol St Ror ! Marksville La 


DECEMBER, 1925 


FOR SALI Carload of bees, also nuclei 
and pound packages of hustling three band 
Italians 3-frame nuclei with queen $5.00 
each; 2-frame nuclei, with queen, $3.75 each; 
s}-pound package, with queen £5.00; 2-pound 


package, with queen, $3.75; 1 queen, $1.00; 
12 queens, $11.00. Or@ers booked free. W. | 


Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga 

PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS, DELIVER 
ED—Brigcht Italians. 2-lb packages with se 
lected queer 1-5. $4.75 $4.60: 25-50 
$4.40; 50 or more i 


) 25 
25 Queens selected, un 
tested, 1, $1.00; 12, $10.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. Ship noth 
ing but the best. 20 per cent cash books order 
Begin shipping April 15. W C. Smith & Co 
Calhoun, Ala 


PACKAGE BEES FOR 1924—Yancey hus 
tlers they get the honey Three-band strain 
only. Now booking orders for spring delivery 
Place your order early and make sure of ship 
ping date 10 per cent will book your order 
We do not book more orders than we can fill 
promptly Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
inteed on every package and queen shipped 
Caney Valley Apiaries, Yancey Bros owners 


Bay City, Texas 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you! Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. The Apis Club 
Benson, Oxon, England Send us a postcard 


today. It is well worth your little trouble 


SITUATION WANTED. 
WANTED—Middle-aged man, with several 
years experience want employment with 
heekeeper in South. Good mechanic. Chas. L 
\. Beckers, 604 West 49th St., New York City 


_ HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCE AND FAIR WAGES to active 
industrious young man for help in well-equip 
ped apiaries. 700 colonies. April to December 
State age, height weight occupation 
Morley Pettit. Georgetow: Ont Can 


wages 











Oldest, Largest and Best 
MONTHS’ 


TRIAL 25 cts. 
1Y¥r.75e 2 YEARS $1 5 Yrs. #2 


- Averages over 100 pages per issue tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure high egg 
protes tion; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 

Sstablished 1874, Only 25c for4mos. Stamps accepted. 











American Poultry Journal, 86-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 









“Saved $47.20 on 160 Rds.’ 
says H. Thompson, West 
Union, Ill. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE. FREIGHT. 
: Write today for Free 100-page 
“San” Catalog of Farm, Poultry ane Lawn 
eo F ence, Gates. Posts and Barbed Wi 

= KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All style 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy o: ““The Full Egg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept, 4) Indianapolis, Ind. 


: 
| 
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, BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
th ) ; 
Castone Containers” re kina you want and dees 
(GLASS) need. Good stock of the A. IJ. 
We have a limited supply of Root Co.’s make of goods on 
pints and half pints. Send 16c hand. Catalog free. Beeswax 
for sample and prices. wanted. 


G. H. PRICE, Newark, NewYork jy NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Mo. 


CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 


. . 
Root Quality Supplies If you were one of the lucky ones who used 


this candy last fall and winter you know its 














East St. Louis, Il worth. To those who have never used it we 
. . “» . would suggest a trial. It is really a life insur 
0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. ance for your bees. Send for circular and price. 
Send for Catalog. 
Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district H. H. JEPSON 
BEES AND QUEENS. 182 Friend Street. BOSTON, 14 MASS. 
= =o —e 


“Queen Rearing Simplified” 


This is the title of a new book by Jay Smith, a recognized authority on Queen Rearing. 
It is just off the press and right up to the minute. We know of no book on this subject 
that anywhere near equals it. Fine illustrations. Handsomely bound in Fabrikoid Cover 
(looks like leather). ; 


PRICE, $1.25. 


The A. I. Root Company, West Side Station, Medina, Ohio 




















If You Want Bees When You Want Then, Try Us 


Yes, they are Italians. Of course you have seen October and November ads. 
| We will refund ten cents per day for each nucleus, after five days of delay 
| from date contracted, and we do not expect to have to refund any money. 
New kinds of prices being based on date of shipment. Write for them. 


J. G. PUETT & SONS, MOULTRIE, GEORGIA. 


Reference, First National Bank, Moultrie, Georgia. 
























Mr. Beekeeper= 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 


supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman 


—— 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 


make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 
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Everything About 








Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable Free Book 


“Blue Ribbon Reds”—the latest 
book on the best all-purpose breed 4a 
—has twelve drawings illustrating 
tao — type and fourteen een = 
Shingles, Crimp, oe ull page picture 0: e Islan 
eon hoo Painted or Galvanized Roof- Reds in natural colors, suitable for 
ings. Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you ; ‘ . 
~~ “ock-Bottom Faetory Prices’ Save mo framing. Subjects treated are: 
. ney—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, An A-B-C Course in Judging Rhode Island Reds 
(in 5S lessons)—How Rhode yt Reds Origin- 


Edwards = Reo”’ Metal Shingles ated—-Mating Rhode Island Reds for Color and 


Shape—How to Obtain Fast Growth and Large 
ove great durability—many customers report 15 and — in Rh island Reds—H to Breed 
ears’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. > ter Gea to Cull § ~ ae 


nse Laying Strain—How to Cull Rhode Island 
Free Roofi Book R How to rears Rhode Island Reds for the 
ng Show Room—Which Is the Correct Rhode Island 
Get our wonderfully Red Color—Disqualifications—Standard Weights 
low prices and free —Feeding Poultry at All Ages—Linebreeding— 
one es. Wesell direct How to Treat Sick Fow!s—How to Get Rid of Lice 
in-bet and save you all and Mites—How to Build Poultry Houses and 
tween dealer's Equipment, and many others. Book given ab- 
pros its for solutely free with three-year subscription to 
Rhode Island Red Journal 2"), °r"- 
Wests coeeie’ exclusively Sp tiede " ——y + —_ 
ow tomake big money with them—how to buy, sell, 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set | get greatest pleasure, most profit—everything you 
up any place. Send postal for want to know about Rhode Island Reds. Published 
Garage Book, showing — Samples & | monthly, S0c year—3 yrs $1.00. Send dollar bill 
THE EDWARDS MFG. today and get book FR 


iosarexy Pike St, Cincinnati, O. Roofing Book | RHODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL 




































la wee 
ee 












LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 








333-1 Democrat Bid Waverly, lowa 

















"THE only 


pruner 
made that cuts 


from both sides of 


bruise the bark. Made in 
Patented all styles and sizes. All 

shears delivered free 
to your door. 









Write for 
: RHODES MFG. o circular and 
$28 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 

















| ; You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


bh 9? 
falcon 
SUPPLIES --- QUEENS -- FOUNDATION 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 


Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 
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For American Foul Brood Use 
DR. HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION 


Chiefly for Disinfeéting Combs in which 
there is American Foul Brood. Winter 
time is the best time to ‘Disinfect Combs. 


Combs after treatment are as good as they were be- 
fore infected. Write for information, which will be 
sent on request. 


PRICE LIST OF HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION. 


ey fF es eererrr rr re err ere $8.75 per can, or $1.75 per gallon 
BD Gee BE GIB. 6.4 0c ce ccees ..+++.+.+..$16.50 per crate, or $1.65 per gallon 
50 gallons in steel drums................ $75. 00 = drum, or $1.50 per gallon 
es, ns oo 6 4s a cs Re Se OO Co ORO Be us an Bad ....$2.50 each 
hin sd wn eR ae ch nek ee oes $2.00 each 
Wire basket which takes the place of an extractor...... TTT 
on one ac wee eo anemia ® bimibardle w4e ace eels eae $ .25 each 


These prices are F. O. B. Glendale, Ohio. All prices subject to change without notice. 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, GLENDALE, OHIO 


Canadian Distributor, Dr. C. J. Devins, Aurora, Ontario. | 



































‘*‘Griggs Saves You Freight.’’ 


TOLEDO 


WHY NOT TAKE advantage of our 
special discounts offered to Beekeepers 
for supplies needed for next season’s 
use? IT WILL SOON be here. WRITE 
| US for catalog and say what you are in 


need of and the quantity wanted. ana Pat in Poi tie At oot 
-at. Counsel of 1e Root Co. 
Honey Wanted as. 


of idea in Nat- 
ural i 8x11 in., suitable for fram- 
ing. Given only with "Poultry Tribune— 
every issue.World’s Great Poultry Paper. 
Vee k full of money-making ideas, articles, 
s by foremost poultry authorities P ub. 
moma, 80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER 


Big Trial Issues 
5 1 Year 50c; 3 Years $1.00 25¢ 
Send stamps or coin today. 


Poaltry Tribune, Dpt. 19 Mount Morris, Ill. 














J. WILLIAMSON, 


WE CAN USE ANY quantity of good McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


fancy white clover or basswood comb ' , , nuTNANTLLLD 
and EXTRACTED honey, either for 
cash or exchange for supplies. Write us TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
what you have to offer, and list price “ wt ' 
expected in first letter. 1920 pounds buckwheat honey, 60-lb. cans, 
| Maple Syrup . .: f. o. b. John F. Witnauer, East Amherst, 
WE WOULD LIKE to hear from York FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new 
State makers of maple syrup either in 60-lb. cans, 12c per Ib. Buckwheat, 10c. 8S. 
gallon cans or bulk: must be first Van Auken, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
class. None other wanted at any price. FOR SALE—Water-white sweet clover hon 
A FEW MORE COWAN EXTRACTORS. ey in 5 and 10 Ib. pails. Sample 15c. Clyde V. 
UNCAPPING CANS and STORAGE Fisher, 1502 Cass St., Omaha, Neb. 


TANKS LEFT AT SPECIAL PRICES. - 

Better order quick if you need one for FOR SALE—550 colonies of bees, all colo- 

PRICES WILL BE nies guaranteed free from disease. F. L. John- 
HIGHER NEXT YEAR. son, Mount Airy, N. ¢ 

Send for Catalog. FOR SALE—A very fine quality of clover 

honey in new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. One 

case or carload. Also buckwheat honey in 

= 


The Griggs Bros. Co. P cans and kegs. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N 
Dept. 25 Toledo, Ohio WANTED— Extractor, honey pump, capping- 
| melter, tanks. ete. L. M. Gulden, Englevale, 
=') N. Dak. 


' next season’s use 
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This Ball Bearing 


APA 


Grist |, 
Mill 


PREPAID FOR ONLY \ 


g00 


EED the hopper, turn the wheel, and 

enjoy making your own wholesome whole 
wheat or graham flour, old-fashioned corn 
meal, rye flour, chops and hominy, and 
bring down living cost. Best coffee and 
spice grinder If you have poultry, grind 
your chicken feed, save feed money and 
get more eggs 
Apache grinding plates of special mixture 
iron made to give longest wear. Steel ball 
bearings make it only a boy’s job to run it. 
Send money or check today Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For the present we can make 
prompt delivery. So don’t delay. 


A. H. PATCH, Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. 
The Apache Grist Mill is companion to the 
Black Hawk Corn Sheller, famous for 35 
years for its ‘‘Can’t Wear Out” Guarantee. 


















HONEY LABELS 
Have you seen our new label catalog? If not 
will be glad to send you one for the asking 
The labels are handsome and the prices are 
right THI A. I. ROOT COMPANY, West 
Side Station, Medina, Ohio 


PACKAGE BEES 
One Dollar a Pound 


QUEENS ONE DOLLAR ADDITIONAL. 
3-Band and Leather-Colored. 


NUCLEI 


2-FRAME STANDARD LANGSTROTH. . $3.00 


2-FRAME JUMBO LANGSTROTH..... 3.50 
3-FRAME STANDARD LANGSTROTH.. 3.50 
3-PFRAME JUMBO LANGSTROTH..... 4.00 


Send for Circular. 


LOVEITT HONEY CO. 


602 N. 9th Ave. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
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(Continued from page 819.) 

fers because he takes a friendly inter- 
est in the business of his rival, and de- 
lights in turning trade into his hands. I 
know that I have not kept up that spirit 
through all my religious life. If I had I 
should be a happier man than I am now, 
and very likely I should be a richer man 
in dollars and cents. 

Although I was in the jewelry busi 
ness for eighteen years, to tell the truth 
I was never much of a friend to jewelry 
of any kind. I do not know that I wish 
to criticise the taste of others, but when- 
ever [| received money for jewelry it 
gave me no such satisfaction as it did 
when I reeeived it for a beehive. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1924. 


1 Untested Queen, $1.00; 1 Tested Queen, 
$1.50; 1 lb. package of bees, $2.00; 2-lb. pack 
age of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. package of bees, $4.50. 
Nucleus, per frame, $1.50; 1 additional pound 
of bees with nucleus, $1.00. No disease, safe 
arrival guaranteed; bees inspected. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 





1924 


PACKAGE BEES: 


1924 


Two-lb. packages with queens, $4.25 ea. 
Five or more packages, $4.00 each. 
Write for guarantee and prices on 

Nuclei and Queens. 


J, J. SCOTT, CROWVILLE, LA. 














MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
From 1897 to 1923 the Northeastern Branch of 
The A. I. Root Company. 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
Because—Only Root’s Goods are sold. 
It is a business with us—not a side line 
Kight mails daily I'wo lines of railway 
If you have not received 1923 catalog send 
name at once. 


Y WHEN YOU SAVE MONEY 


O you do not reduce your 
your savings earn. 

We pay 4 per cent 

- more and welcome savings BY MAIL 


BANKING ce 
BY 


MAIL 
A.T SPITZER Pres 


neome but increase 


compound intere 


THE SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. “sric* 


E.R ROOT vice PRES 


E.B.SPITZER caster 








Vie 
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You can make a better sprouter than you 
buy. This sprouter was made in one even- 
ing bya l4year old boy witha sawand hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. Allsay it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 

To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green 
feed, rich in vitamines, must be fed. Sprouted oat 
are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields tt 
best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 
will send, free, plans for making this sprouter with 
description of Little Putnam Stove to heat it. Also 
instructions for use of stove to keep fowls’ drinking 
waterunfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Burns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Patented burner 
Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send me his name 
and $2.50 and get one by return mail, postpaid. Try it. 
If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll cheerfully 
refund your money. 


I.PUTNAM _ Route 1260-0 





Elmira, N. Y. 





LITTLE 
PUTNAM 


BARNES’ HAND 
& FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


This cut represents 
our combined circu- 
lar saw which s 
made for beekeepers’ 
use in the construc 
tion of their hives 
sections ete 
Machines on Trial 
Send for illustrated 
catalog and prices. 


W.F. & John Barnes Co. 


545 Ruby Street 
ROCKFORD, ILL 


BIG MAGAZINES 


‘FOR ONLY $ 


All For One Year 


Woman’s World, (Monthty) 





n’s } Our Price 
Good Stories, (Monthly)! $4 00 
American Needlewoman, jt 
The Household, (Monthly) ALL FIVE 


TheFarmJournal, (Monthly) FOR 1 YEAR 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 142 
ADollar Bill will do, We take the risk 
Send all orders to 
WHITLOCK «and COMPANY 
25 North Dearborn St. Chicago- 
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You and Your Support 
---both are needed 


HE battle against tubercu- 
losis is your battle. The Or- 
ganized fight against consumption 
protects you, and makes your com- 
munity a cleaner, more healthful 
place to live in. 
You support the war upon tuber- 
culosis when you buy Christmas 
Seals. 


of the ‘Tuberculosis Association 1s 


‘The life-saving campaign 


largely financed by the sale of 


these seals. Protect yourself and 


help others Buy Christmas Seals. 











Werry 
‘ Christmas 
Stamp out 1923 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 


The National, State, and Local 
luberculosis Associations 
of the United States 
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THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
AT ANY PRICE 


For Boys—for Girls—for Parents. For American Families 
who live with high ideals. The 52 Issues for 1924 offer: 


SERIAL STORIES—SHORT STORIES FOR EVERYBODY—ARTICLES 
BY NOTED AUTHORITIES — SPORTS — GAMES — BOYS’ PAGES— 
GIRLS’ PAGES—FAMILY PAGES — HOME EFFICIENCY AND ECON. 
OMY—DOCTOR’S CORNER—CURRENT EVENTS—BEST EDITORIALS 
PUBLISHED—AN ALL-AROUND WEEKLY. 
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with $2.50 for the 52 weekly issues of The Companion 
Send for 1924 and you will receive: 


WOOK 


- 1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1923. 
This 2. The Companion Home Calendar for 1924. 


3. All the issues of The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1924— 
Today nearly 800 large pages compact with the best periodical 
reading to be had anywhere at any price. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MA 
NURSE 2 DELETE ES 
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